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THE annual Congress of the British Archzo- 
logical Association was held at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne from the 18th to 24th July; 
and the annual gathering of the Royal 
Archeological Institute at Nottingham from 
the 23rd to the 30th July. We hope to 
give next month some account of the pro- 
ceedings at both places. 


Some highly-interesting relics have been 
brought to light in the course of the excava- 
tions which are being made for the big 
reservoirs which the East London Water 
Company are constructing at Tottenham and 
Walthamstow, foremost among which may be 
named, perhaps, the remains of an old ship 
which have been dug up from the old bed of 
the river Lea. The vessel is about fifty feet 
long, and is of oak, with the exception of the 
keel, which is of elm. The ribs are held to 
the sides by wooden pegs, and the timbers 
are fastened with roughly-finished but well- 
made iron nails. The floor-boards are riveted 
together with nails. As to its antiquity, 
opinions vary. Some ascribe it to the Viking 
age ; others think it formed part of the fleet 
built by Alfred the Great to harry the Danes ; 
while others incline to the more likely opinion 
that it is a seventeenth-century eel-boat or 
barge. A dug-out boat was also discovered, 
which is going to the British Museum. Other 
interesting relics discovered during the exca- 
vations include bronze and bone spearheads, 
iron swords, handcuffs, ancient Saxon clubs, 
and curious medizval horseshoes. Bones of 
extinct animals and many interesting shells 
have also been found. 
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Miss C. A. Trollope, of 35, Lansdowne 
Crescent, Cheltenham, will be glad if any 
reader of the Anzéiguary can refer her to any 
work on the Miraculous Statues of Europe. 
There is a good deal of scattered informa- 
tion on the subject, but we do not know of 
any monograph. Miss Trollope also asks 
specially for references to notices of, or 
articles on, the Madonna at Hal, Belgium. 


de 

Messrs. Meehan, the well-known booksellers 
of Bath, propose to issue shortly an im- 
portant work on Zhe Famous Houses of Bath 
and District. ‘The work will be the result of 
many years’ labour and investigation on the 
part of Mr. J. F. Meehan, who has taken 
great pains in collecting material for what 
should be a valuable local publication. Bath 
and the immediate neighbourhood abound 
with associations of historic and literary im- 
portance, and we shall look forward with no 
small degree of interest to the publication of 
Mr. Meehan’s book. The work will have an 
appreciative introduction by the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, and will be strictly limited 
to 500 copies. 


The National Alfred Commemoration, of 
which the King has graciously consented to 
become patron, will be held in the third week 
of September at Winchester. The statue 
executed by Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, R.A., 
will be then unveiled. ‘The statue, it was 
hoped, would have been ready for unveiling 
early in the summer, but owing to its unusual 
size it has been found impossible to have the 
work completed earlier than September. 
The two rough-hewn granite blocks which 
will form the pedestal, one of which weighs 
forty tons, and the other thirty tons, are, 
however, now awaiting transit in Cornwall. 
From the photographs which have been 
taken of the plaster-cast for the statue, the 
statue will, together with its base, form a 
very imposing monument. The committee 
have decided to hold at Winchester, at the 
time of the commemoration, a meeting of 
learned societies ; and the Royal Societies of 
England and the leading Universities of 
Great Britain, America, and the colonies, 
have been invited to be represented by dele- 
gates on that occasion. The majority of 
these have already most cordially accepted 
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the invitation. The sum of £1,500 is still 
required in order to complete the permanent 
memorial and the work already undertaken. 
Among recent subscribers are the University 
of Pennsylvania, 4100; and the Colonial 
Danes of America (first instalment), £20. 
Further donations are invited, and may be 
sent to the Lord Mayor, Lord Avebury, 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., bankers, 
London; or to the hon. secretary, the 
Mayor of Winchester, Guildhall, Winchester. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

The British Museum has acquired by 
purchase the important collection of Gaulish 
and Merovingian antiquities formed by M. 
Léon Morel, of Rheims. The collection is 
said to be one of the most extensive and 
valuable of the kind in existence, the 
Gallo-Roman series and the series of stone 
and bronze prehistoric objects being probably 
unequalled. The glass vessels are also very 
fine. Everything in the collection, from the 
Stone Age to the Merovingian period, was 
found in France. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ 
The collotype facsimile of the first folio of 
Shakespeare which is being prepared for 
publication by the Clarendon Press is ex- 
pected to be ready before the end of next 
year. The Chatsworth copy has been de- 
posited on loan in the Bodleian Library, by 
permission of the Duke of Devonshire, and 
from it a reproduction is in progress at the 
Oxford University Press, which, when com- 
pleted, will be as exact a facsimile as is 
likely to be produced. The acts, scenes, 
and lines will be indicated throughout, but 
in such a way as not to mar the beauty of 
the page. This reproduction will be of the 
exact size of the original, with the necessary 
margin, and the whole of the gro pages will 
be included in the one volume. A brief 
introduction by Mr. Sidney Lee will be pre- 
fixed, with as full a catalogue as practicable 
of all known copies of the first folio. It is 
already certain that it will contain details of 
a much larger number of copies than that 
enumerated in any previous list. The sub- 
scription price for copies in paper boards is 
five guineas net, and in full calf six guineas 
net. The calf binding will match that of the 
original edition of 1623 as nearly as possible. 
The prices of any copies that may remain 


after subscribers have been supplied will be 
raised considerably. The edition will be 
strictly limited, each copy will be numbered, 
and those subscribed for will also be signed. 
A list of subscribers will be printed at the 
end of Mr. Lee’s introduction. 


Professor Flinders Petrie exhibited at Uni- 
versity College, from the end of June to 
July 27, the antiquities recently collected by 
him and by other workers for the Egyptian 
Exploration and Egyptian Research Account 
Funds at Abydos and elsewhere. The 
collection included flint implements, hard 
stone vases of beautiful design, bearing the 
names of Kings of the First and Second 
Dynasties, carved ivories, dolls and children’s 
toys, an artificial fringe of hair, curled and 
plaited, which was found in a First Dynasty 
tomb, and many other things curious and 
beautiful. The most important of the 
various finds were those connected with the 
early Kings of the First Dynasty. Among 
them is the gold bar of King Mena, with his 
name engraved on it. In the undisturbed 
base of a chamber in the tomb of Zer there 
were found eight vases formed of red polished 
ware, with handles at the sides, and of forms 
quite unknown in Egypt till Greek times. 
There can be no doubt that this pottery is 
of foreign origin, probably A‘gean, and its 
discovery suggests a possible connection 
between Greek and Egyptian art as early as 
the beginning of the First Dynasty, which 
extended from 4777 to 4514 Bc. The 
Queens of this early period appear to have 
had tastes in jewellery, and a care for their 
personal appearance very similar to that of 
their modern sisters. The most important 
piece of gold work discovered consists of the | 
bracelets of the Queen of Zer. The Queen’s 

arm had been broken off long ago, when the 
tomb was originally plundered at some un- 
known far-away date, and hidden in a hole 
in the wall. There it had lain through the 
centuries, until it was discovered by Pro- 
fessor Petrie’s workmen, with the four 
bracelets in their original order. Each is 
made in a different and somewhat elaborate 
design, partly in gold and partly in beads of 
amethysts, turquoises, or lazuli. These 
valuables were kept at Gizeh ; but Professor 
Petrie was able to show photographs and 
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casts of them. On the tomb of a young 
girl, supposed to be a daughter of Mena, 
was found a touching inscription to the effect 
that she was “Sweet of heart.” No woman 
could desire a more beautiful epitaph than 
this inscription, now brought to light after 
more than 6,000 years’ burial. 


-’+ & & 

Dr. R. Knopf, of the University of Marburg, 
says the Atheneum, describes in the new 
part of the A/ittheilungen of the German 
Archeological Institute at Athens an in- 
teresting recent find at Megara. It consists 
of an_ insignificant-looking reddish-brown 
potsherd inscribed with a fragment of the 
Lord’s Prayer in eight lines. The text used 
is that of St. Matthew’s Gospel, given with 
slight divergences from the traditional manu- 
script, and without the doxology at the close 
of the prayer. Dr. Knopf asserts that the 
orthography, the form of the letters, and the 
characteristic monogram of Christ at the end 
prove the inscription to have belonged to 
the fourth century, or at the very latest to 
the fifth century. He conjectures that it 
was used as a Christian amulet. It is now 
placed in the National Museum at Athens. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Some little entertainment has been derived 
from an exhibit in the Scottish History and 
Archeology Section of the Glasgow Ex- 
hibition. It was a document (No. 770 in 
the first edition of the Catalogue) described 
as an ‘Original Charter of Robert the Bruce.” 
Some time after the Exhibition opened an 
article appeared in the Glasgow Heradd calling 
attention to the surprising terms of the deed, 
which bore to be a grant of lands in Aber- 
deenshire called “The Hich Prestes Stans,” 
in favour of a Jew, Eleazir, burgess of Aber- 
deen, granted in the end of 1314 in reward 
for distinguished valour in the storming of 
Aberdeen Castle, an exploit not otherwise on 
record as achieved by any such person. The 
singularity of the document, however, lay in 
its stipulation for a yearly feudal render of an 
astounding character. Over and above the 
service due and accustomed from the lands, 
Eleazir and his heirs were to render in Ex- 
chequer yearly ¢ria prepucia aurata in full of 
all exaction. This incredible reddendo of 
course provoked antiquarian laughter as well 








as scepticism, and almost immediately after 
attention had been called to the significance 
of the “three gilt thingumajigs,” as these 
mysteries of Judaism were styled with a reti- 
cence not intended for respect, the challenged 
charter was withdrawn. The terms of the 
clause referred to are worth quoting :—Z¢ 
insuper reddendo quolibet anno ad festum Pen- 
lecostes tria prepucia aurata in Scaccarium 
nostrum solvenda. \t would surely have been 
a truly wonderful method of celebrating the 
Feast of the Passover in Aberdeen. Still, one 
cannot help wishing that the document had 
been allowed to remain longer for the scrutiny 
of experts. Undoubtedly it was a well-exe- 
cuted parchment writing, and the excellence 
of the joke it attributes to King Robert was 
calculated to deepen the foundations of a 
reputation for humour on the part of the 
hero of Bannockburn. If one only could 


believe ! 
¢ + 


The Somersetshire Archzological and Natural 
History Society issued an attractive pro- 
gramme for its annual meeting, which was 
announced to be held at Bristol, July 30, 31, 
and August 1, under the presidency of the 
Lord Bishop of Bristol. Besides visits to 
the churches and other places of interest in 
the city, the programme included excursions 
to the churches of Chew Magna, Dundry, 
Bitton, which has a fine nave and a chapel 
dating from circa 1300, Chew Stoke, Keyn- 
sham, which has Perpendicular and Jacobean 
screens and double piscina, and other vil- 
lages. Other objects of interest to be seen 
were the megalithic remains at Stanton Drew, 
the remains of the ancient cross at Pensford, 
and at Brislington the chapel of St. Anne-in- 
the-Wood, once a famous place of pilgrimage. 


¢ oe & 


We are glad to hear that the Library Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of the City of 
London have under consideration the desira- 
bility of publishing a volume containing the 
dates of election and other particulars concern- 
ing the Aldermen of all the City Wards from 
the earliest times. Mr. Baddeley, in the 
Cripplegate record which we noticed last 
month, gave the City Fathers an excellent 
lead, which we trust they may speedily follow 


to good effect. 
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Mr. Arthur Hall, of Highbury, writes: “In 
your report of Mr. Evans’ latest explorations 
(ante, p. 193) it is said, in a description of 
the frescoes at Knossos, ‘the men wear long 
tunics, while the wémg-like ends of long 
shawls or plaids hang down behind their 
shoulders.’ This is very similar to the lan- 
guage used by Plautus, about 200 B.c., in his 
very important drama of ‘Poenulus,’ a 
diminutive rendered by translators variously 
as Phoenician or Carthaginian. From its lin- 
guistic peculiarities, it is a triumph of the 
ancient drama. I may shortly premise that 
two of the characters, named respectively 
Agorastocles and Milphio, being engaged in 
earnest conversation, Hanno, the real hero, 
enters, and in an aside implores the local 
genii to grant protection and assistance in his 
enterprise, 2/z., to recover somerelatives carried 
off by Greek pirates ; he speaks in a kind of 
Hebrew dialect, accepted for Phcenician, but 
degenerating into a mere gibberish, being 
macaronic Latino-Semitic, very attractive to 
the ‘groundlings.’ Hanno pauses to listen 
to the speakers, who then appear first to 
notice him, exclaiming: ‘sed quznam illzc 
est Avis, que huc cum /unicis advenit.’ 
Here are the /unic and ‘wing-like’ append- 
ages which identify the ‘avis’ in Plautus.” 


A new roof is being put on the famous church 
of St. Monance, in Fifeshire, which dates 
from 1369. According to tradition, David II. 
and his Consort were nearly wrecked in the 
vicinity, and that monarch was so grateful for 
their escape, that he erected the church, and 
dedicated the edifice to Monan, the tute- 
lary saint of the district. By James III. the 
church was given to the Black Friars. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
The third number of the journal of the Folk- 
Lore Society is devoted to a very interesting 
collection of folk-songs, contributed by Mr. 
W. P. Merrick, who took them down from 
the singing of an old farmer who had spent 
the first thirty years of his life in a Sussex 
village, and acquired an extensive repertoire 


of upwards of sixty ditties. ‘‘We used to 
have a carter-chap living in the house,” he 
told Mr. Merrick. ‘‘ He could sing scores of 
songs ; sometimes of an evening he would sit 
up and sing for ever so long—first one would 
get hold of a ballad, and then another would 





get hold of a ballad, and so on. Sometimes 
a friend would come to stay with us from 
London or somewhere else, and if he could 
sing a song that I liked, I would get him to 
sing it over till I learned it. I used to hear 
a lot of songs, too, at harvest homes, tithe- 
feasts, rent-dinners, rabbit-hunts, and one 
place and another. Some of the farmers and 
men about there could sing out-and-out well 
—capital, they could.” Mr. Merrick’s notes 
to these songs are interesting. He has traced 
all of them which are known to have been 
published, and gives full information on each. 
Here is one of the toasts with which the 
songs sung on the occasions mentioned by 
the Sussex farmer were wont to end: 

Here’s to the three B’s and the H: 

Bread when we're hungry, 

Beer when we're dry, 

Bed when we’er weary, (and) 

Heaven when we die. 


de 

The question of the demolition of the walls 
of Avignon, to which we referred a few 
months ago, will shortly engage the attention 
of the French Chamber. A question which 
M. Aynard, a deputy, proposed to ask on the 
subject has been withdrawn, the Minister of 
Finance having intimated that a Bill, based 
upon the conventions passed with regard to 
the matter between the State and the Munici- 
pality of Avignon, has been prepared, and 
will be submitted almost immediately. There 
is thus a prospect that further demolitions 
will be effectually prevented. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Literature of July 6 contained a forcible 
letter from Mr. Albert Hartshorne, protesting 
against modern vagaries in archzological 
nomenclature. He revealed an extraordinary 
system of “correcting” indulged in by the 
“ Heraldic Editor” of the Victoria History 
of the Counties of England, in the proof- 
sheets of a section, by himself, on the Monu- 
mental Effigies of Northamptonshire. After 
an eloquent plea for the study of heraldry as 
the most picturesque and fascinating, as well 
as the most useful, of all the branches of 
medizval antiquities, and after illustrating 
the attractive and pictorial effect of heraldic 
language, Mr. Hartshorne continued: ‘‘ Would 
it be believed that we appear to be now 
about to lose this genuine old-world attribute 
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of history? that time-honoured ‘Or’ and 
‘Arg.’ are to be turned into prosaic ‘gold’ 
and ‘silver,’ and—shades of ancent Garters, 
Lyons, and Ulsters!—the griffin sejant, 
sacred to ‘ Nevill ancient,’ resolved into ‘a 
sitting griffin’? Sitting, it may be supposed, 
on the ‘gripes’ egg’ of the inventories. One 
shudders to think into what grotesque diction 
the greater part of the chivalric vocabulary 
will eventually be changed if a beginning is 
now suffered of such an arbitrary, new-fangled 
burlesque of antiquity.” Such “corrections” 
are simply outrages, and we sincerely trust 
that Mr. Hartshorne’s timely protest may be 
effectual. 


The Roman villa which was unearthed 
during the construction of a new road abut- 
ting on the Bath road, near Brislington, 
about twelve months ago, has been the 
subject of research ever since, with the result 
that on July 3 some more interesting relics 
were discovered. About a month previously 
an old Roman well belonging to the villa 
was discovered, and since then the clearing 
of the well had gone on until the date named, 
when some interesting discoveries were made. 
A large number of the bones of oxen were 
brought to light and assorted, and proved to 
be the remains of fourteen or fifteen animals. 


The bones are in a capital state of preserva- 
tion, including teeth and horns attached to 


the skulls. ‘Towards the end of the day two 
human skulls and other bones were found. 
The femurs as well as the skulls pointed to 
the conclusion that the remains are those of 
persons of large stature, probably about 6 feet 
6 inches in height. The well, which is well 
preserved with walls of pennant stone about 
2 feet 6 inches thick, has been excavated to 
the depth of 32 feet, and a continuance of 
the work is being eagerly anticipated. Some 
fragments of pottery and mortaria with quartz 
lining, as well as fragments of flue tile and 
roofing tile (the latter with the natural holes 
showing) were also brought to light. 


The first summer excursion of the Berks 
Archeological Society took place in June, 
when visits were paid to the churches of 
Shinfield, Arborfield, Finchampstead and 
Swallowfield, and (by the kind invitation 
of Lady Russell) to Swallowfield Park. At 


Shinfield, Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., com- 
mented on the chief points of interest, while 
at Arborfield the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield read 
notes upon the history of the old village 
church. Mr. Ditchfield remarked that the 
old font was of wood, and is preserved at 
the Hall by Mrs. Hargreaves, together with 
a curious old leaden chalice and paten and 
an old Bible. There was (amongst the ivy) 
a square recess below the window on the 
south, which was probably an aumbry to 
contain the sacred vessels used in the 
Eucharistic service. The most interesting 
feature of the old church was the mural 
paintings, which had been covered with 
plaster and whitewash, and the existence of 
which was only discovered when the roof 
was taken off. All traces of colour had now 
almost entirely disappeared ; but Mr. Ditch- 
field quoted the late Sir John Conroy’s 
description of them in detail. At Swallow- 
field Park, where the party were hospitably 
entertained, Lady Russell read a very able 
and most interesting paper on the “ History 
of Swallowfield and its Owners.” 


&¢ &k¢ ¢ 

Three hundred years will have elapsed this 
autumn since the death of Tycho Brahe, the 
great Danish astronomer, who passed the last 
years of his life at Prague, where the Emperor 
Rudolph II. gave him a home. By a curious 
coincidence, what is believed to be the corpse 
of Tycho Brahe has lately been discovered. 
The Council of Prague recently gave instruc- 
tions for the restoration of his monument in 
the Tein Kirche ; and while engaged in this 
task the workmen discovered in the vault 
adjoining the monument two coffins contain- 
ing two bodies in very good preservation, 
which are believed to be the remains of 
Tycho Brahe and his wife. The corpse of 
the man, whose beard, clothes, cap, and top- 
boots are in good condition, lacks the nose, 
and it is known that Brahe lost that feature 
in a duel. A commission is to meet to 
establish, if possible, the identity of the 
discovered remains. 


The annual summer meeting of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archeological Society 
will be held at Chipping Campden on 
August 20, 21, and 22, the president-elect 
being the Earl of Gainsborough. 
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Che Arms of the Cniversity of 
Mrford. 
By PERCEVAL LANDON. 
(Concluded from p. 212.) 


— 


Azure, between three open crowns or, a book 
overt in fess proper, having on the dexter side 
seven clasps gold, and bearing the words, 
‘* Dominus illuminatio mea.” 


aN one no mention of the universities 

is made at all. In the other the 

two references just quoted are 

found, but with the significant 

difference in the case of (a) that the deputa- 

tion is said to have been sent by the Uni- 

versity of London (Lunders) with the sanction 
of the “ Archbishop ” of London. 

That there was a mistake somewhere in 
this title was obvious, so the 1483 editor 
seems to have slurred ‘“ Lunders” into 
“Kunden,” and omitted all reference to the 
Archbishop. 

That ‘“‘ Kunden” should be a misprint for 
“Cambridge” is also rendered impossible 
by the names that immediately follow the 
shield of arms as representatives of the 
“ School” at the Council. 

Of these, the first is Henry of Abingdon, 


who was shortly afterwards elected Warden 
of Merton, and was so undoubtedly a 
“‘syndicus” of Oxford that he successfully 
championed before this same Council the 
claim of his University to precedenee over 


the University of Salamanca. The second 
is John Wells, who took his D.D. at Oxford 
in 1410. 

There seems little doubt that in his divi- 
sion of the English representatives Reichen- 
thal wished to indicate the two parties in 
England, the Orthodox and Unorthodox, 
and, mindful of his election as Master of 
Balliol, used the name of Oxford to cover all 
sympathizers with Wyclif. 

That this is so is evident from a further 
examination of the representatives of the 
two universities. Among those of Oxford 
appears the name of Peter Rodley, who re- 
curs elsewhere as a representative of Maintz, 
and must be classed here simply as an 
Englishman sympathizing with Wyclif. Nor 
do the other two names, the Prior of Ursestri 





and Priam Farbach, seem connected with 
Oxford, or, indeed, in the latter case, with 
England at all. 

If further proof be needed, it may be 
remarked that of the emissaries of the 
University and ‘“‘ Archbishop” of London, 
six in number, three appear elsewhere as a 
deputation from the King of England, in- 
cluding among them John Stokes, the well- 
known opponent of Wyclif, who had been 
specially appointed by the Pope to preach 
against the heretic, and was apparently (see 
Wood, Ann., sub. ann. 1415) an Oxford man. 

Throughout the book the heraldry is quite 
unreliable, and can prove nothing as to the 
earlier arms of Oxford. It is sufficient to 
say that the variation upon the royal coat 
above mentioned is itself a pure figment of 
Reichenthal’s editor in 1483, long after the 
coat of arms of Oxford had become settled. 
Reichenthal himself had sketched for Oxford 
a coat that (making allowance for the mono- 
chrome reproduction) may be blazoned, Per 
Jess gules and or, in chief a lion pass. guardant 
crowned of the last, in base a book ppr. 
There can be little doubt that the 1483 
editor, unwilling to waste time in ascertain- 
ing the true arms of the University, had con- 
structed a coat after the pattern of those of 
the University of Paris, viz., he merely added 
to the royal arms of the country a book, the 
recognised emblem of a University. 

Apart from the fact that Cambridge is not 
mentioned as sending any representative to 
the Council,* whatever evidence for the 
arms of either University seems on the face 
of it to be supplied by the 1483 Council- 
book is negatived by the indiscrimination 
and lack of heraldic knowledge of both 
Reichenthal and his editor. 

That the present coat. was not in 1415 
universally known as that belonging to the 
University may, perhaps, be inferred from 
the fact that Cardinal Robert Hallam, 
Bishop of Salisbury and ex-Chancellor of the 
University, was present in person at the 
Council, and could easily have informed the 
‘industrious Reichenthal of its existence. 

One further point of interest must be 


* There seems, however, considerable reason to 
believe that Cambridge used the Royal Arms up 
to the time of the bestowal of the present coat in 


1573- 
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noted in connection with the Council of 
Constance and the heraldry of the Uni- 
versity, for to it is due the existing silver seal, 
which, as we have said, bears one of the 
earliest examples of the arms. 

Oxford was severely reproved at the 
Council for having attached the seal of the 
University to sundry heretical pamphlets and 
theses issued by the followers of Wyclif. 
The answer of the University was the ex- 
traordinary plea that the great seal of the 
Chancellor was not kept in strict custody, 
and that it must have been stealthily attached 
to the publications complained of by some 
unauthorized person, without the knowledge 
or privity of any official of the University, 
which therefore declined to accept responsi- 
bility. The fact that the seal in question is 
of solid gold and weighs—at a guess—three- 
quarters of a pound, militates against this 
ingenious plea; but whether the defence 
were entirely honest or not, the University 
in 1426 took steps to render any repetition 
of the stratagem impossible by having a new 
matrix cut, which was kept more strictly in 
custody than before, and this is the seal 
which is in ordinary use to-day, the golden 
seal being reserved for occasions of excep- 
tional importance. It should, by precedent, 
have been used for sealing the address to King 
Edward VII. on the occasion of his accession. 


As to the origin of the coat there can be 
little doubt, if we remember that a book is 
so universally the badge of a University that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to name a 
single University in Europe that does not 
use the charge. The usual composition of 
the coat is that of the arms of the country, 
perhaps modified or augmented, with a book 
either in base or held by a “ dextrochére” 
from the side of the shield.* 

We have, therefore, merely to discover why 
the arms of St. Edmund—for that is what is 
left, if we omit the book—should have been 
chosen by Oxford. 

It must be remembered that Cranley, 
Warden of New College 1393-96, who was 
Chancellor of the University in 1391, bore 
Azure, three crowns, on the fess point a 
leopard’s face or (see his arms in New 

* Party per fess was, if Reichenthal is to be 


trusted in the least, a characteristic of the armoury 
of continental Universities in the fifteenth century. 


College and in the roof of the Divinity 
Schools). It is curious that (as will be seen 
later) the Earl, the Chancellor, and the 
University of Oxford were all at the same 
time adopting the differenced arms of St. 
Edmund. The Chancellor probably inten- 
tionally adopted, when Archbishop, the arms 
that had become identified with his Cancel- 
lariate, and the coat of St. Edmund found 
by Lee in New College may well be the form 
of the arms originally recognised by the Uni- 
versity rather than Cranley’s private coat. If 
so, this the earliest form of the arms was 
almost immediately differenced by a book to 
bring Oxford into line with continental seats 
of learning. ‘This is the more likely to have 
happened upon the return of Henry of 
Abingdon from the Council of Constance in 
1419, where he had championed Oxford 
among the host of other universities, all 
heraldically equipped for the occasion.* 

Of this choice of a patron saint’s coat two 
explanations may be given, and it may be 
that each reason had its influence upon those 
who adopted the crowns. First, the Earl of 
Oxford had had his paternal coat augmented 
by a quartering of ‘St. Edmund differenced 
by a bordure argent ’} when created Duke of 
Ireland in 1385, and the connection between 
St. Edmund and Oxford was probably not a 
mere fancy of the King’s. In choosing this 
coat he deliberately and for the only time 
broke through his custom of granting as an 
augmentation some form of the arms ascribed 
to St. Edward the Confessor. He granted 
those arms to the Duke of Norfolk, and, 
again, within a bordure ermine} to the ill- 
fated Duke of Surrey. As is well known, he 
also added them to the arms of the kingdom, 
impaling them with France and England 
quarterly. 


* In the Heraldic Exhibition held by the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1894 there was shown a seal bear- 
ing the arms of St. Edmund, wherein the presence 
of a roundel exactly where the book now lies in 
the Oxford coat points to the conclusion that dif- 
ferences were not infrequent with this coat. 

+ This bordure, as an intentional difference, 
either dropped out from non-user, as in the case 
of the Byrons of Newstead, or, more probably, was 
at once discarded by the University as a body 
ecclesiastical, and therefore unaffected by marks of 
cadency or difference. 

t Or argent. See G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, 
s.v. Oxford. 
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It is also worth remembering that the 
legendary first Chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity under the collegiate system was St. 
Edmund of Canterbury and Pontigny, whom 
tradition probably handed down. as having a 
greater share in the foundation of the new 
scheme than he could strictly claim. If the 
University wished in any way to place upon 
record his personality and connection with 
the now assured success of the project, it is 
not improbable that the arms ascribed to his 
namesake should have been accepted as his.* 

Among the varied texts upon the book 
other than that now used, it is sufficient 
to mention: Sapientia et felicitas (Speed, 
1605); Sapientie felicitatis (Harl. MS., 
1066); Jn principio erat verbum et verbum 
erat apud Deum (this is the text used in 
the arms on the old Bedel’s mace, which 
seems to date from the middle of the six- 
teenth century, not earlier; cf also Harl. 
MS., 1993, circa 1590), and MS. Coll. of 
Arms, H. 5 (1575). Veritas | Libera | bit 
|| Boni | tas Re | gnabit is John Scolar’s 
version in his printer’s mark of 1517, and it 
is the earliest I know that is still legible. 

Barnes, the University printer, 1585-93, 
uses Sapien | tia | et || Feli | cita | tis, and 
contracted forms of this are found up to 
1638 upon the titles of books printed by the 
University. Veritas Liberabit veritas Reg- 
nabit occurred on the seal (seventeenth 
century), recently lost, that was once attached 
to a charter (Coll. Ch., iv., 49) in the British 
Museum. 

Of all legends, the most extraordinary is 
that noted in Rawl. MSS., B. 60, f. 81: 
XX Exod Decem Dei Omnipotentis Mandata 
Verbum Dei manet in eternum. Amen. 

Sapientia et Felicitate was used in the 
windows of the Divinity School, and is 
accepted by Guillim in 1610, whose treat- 
ment of the arms of the University is curious. 
He does Oxford the significant honour of 
blazoning her arms in the royal or planetary 
language of tinctures. As a curiosity it is 
worth recording, though it is hardly one of 
his happiest efforts: “‘ The /ie/d is Jupiter, 
a Booke expansed in Fesse, Luna, garnished, 


* Note also the probably accidental similarity 
between the arms of the See of Ely—in which was 
situate the sister University—and those of St. Ed- 
mund, differing only in the tincture of the field. 


having 7 /ade/s with Seales, Sol, and this in- 
scription, Sapientia et Felicitate, Saturne, be- 
tweene three Cvrownes of the third.” He 
goes on to quote the ordinary theory of the 
meaning of the book (z.¢., that it is the book 
in the Revelation), but prefers himself the 
explanation that the seven seals represent 
the seven liberal sciences, as distinct from 
the three cardinal sciences, Divinity, Physic, 
and Law, which find their symbolism in the 
crowns. He asserts as the oldest example 
known to him that cut on the top of S. 
Sampson’s Church at Cricklade, but the 
tower itself dates from 1551 at earliest, 
hardly fifty years older than the first edition 
of Guillim’s own work ; in this case there is 
no text upon the book. 

Dominus Illuminatio Mea is generally said 
to have been finally assumed by the Uni- 
versity at the instance of Archbishop Laud 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
but very little evidence upon the point is 
forthcoming.* An explanation is suggested 
by a writer in Motes and Queriest that the 


Hebrew sign SN! over a Spaniard’s 
lecture-hall on the present site of Oriel gave 
rise to it; but that sign must have vanished 
250 years before the first use of the motto 
by the University, and the truth seems to be 
that it recommended itself rather as a pious 
sentiment than from any historical associa- 
tions. 

In 1575 Lawrence Humphrey, the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen, in addressing the Queen, 
referred with some complacency to the 
number of mottoes in use. 


The Bodleian contains in the east window} 
of Duke Humphrey’s library a curious ex- 
emplification of the arms, supported on the 
dexter by a lion rampant or, and upon the 


* Guillim asserts that it is an old rendering ; 
and if any reliance can be placed upon the present 
blazon of All Souls’ Lecture—the arms have ob- 
viously been recoloured, but the text would prob- 
ably have been faithfully copied—it was used in 
1590 by Warden Hoveden. 

+ 8th Series, iv. 405. 

t This seems to date from 1710, but I cannot 
ascertain very clearly that this glass is not older 
than the erection of the window beneath. The 
“sun-burst ’’’ may have been included or copied 
from an older design of Edward III.’s date, unless 
it commemorates the supposed foundation of the 
University Library in his reign. 
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sinister by a beast that more nearly resembles 
that very rare heraldic anomaly, a musimon, 
than anything else—“a beast of bigenerous 
nature, engendered of a goat and a ram ”* 
(Guillim). Dr. Woodward sees in this beast 
the Lamb of the Revelation, but it is difficult 
to accept this as the explanation of this 
grotesque beast which unites the body, paws, 
and colour of a fox with the head and horns 
of a goat and the tail of a sheep. From its 
sinister paw depends a key, and in its dexter 
is held a holy flag. 

Among other uses of supporters we may 
notice the angel on the Divinity School pre- 
viously referred to, and the single angel 
tenant of the University shield ensigning the 
Verger’s wand. Angels recur in the marks 
of the printers of (if not to) the University 
from 1517 (in one case with devils occupy- 
ing the lower corners of the achievement), 
and in the carved representations of the arms 
of the sister Universities in the stalls of 
King’s College, Cambridge, 1633. In the 
vaulting of the tower in the Bodleian quad- 
rangle, conventional amorini support the 
shield, and a lion and unicorn below indi- 
cate the earliest possible date of the design, 
even if the tower were not otherwise known 
to have been built 1613-19. Over the northern 
archway of the Bodleian quadrangle angels 
are again used as supporters of the arms. 

In conclusion, the Doctor’s cap borne 
over the arms, the Verger’s mace borne 
upright, and the six maces of the Bedels 
crossed in saltire, behind the shield, remain 
to be noticed. 

Of the first the shape is usually that of a 
narrow-brimmed Cardinal’s hat or of a high- 
crowned Puritan hat, in both cases with a 
single string and tassel on either side that 
can be gracefully “nowed” to balance the 


* The origin of this superstition has never yet 
been explained. The following quotation from a 
very rare volume (Abraham Ortelius, his Epitome of 
the Theater of the Worlde, 1603) may supply the 
key. Speaking of Corsica, the author says, ‘“ Pliny 
affrmes that theye have a beaste called Musmo, 
beeinge a Kinde of Sheepe, who insteade of woole 
bears a goates haire.’’ 

Pliny (speaking, as a matter of fact, of Sardinia) 
mentions this beast in his Natural History (8, 49, 75, 
§ 199). It is supposed to be the archetype of all 
modern breeds of sheep. Cf. Strabo, 225, from 
whom, or Varro (De Re Rustica), Pliny drew his 
information. 


VOL. XXXVII. 


achievement. The rude cut of John Scolar’s 
press gives it another shape, not unlike a 
biretta. 

There were at the time of Lee’s visitation 
many examples existing of this Pilion or Cap. 

There still remain examples of Dr. Sugar’s 
hat at New College, and Dr. Langton’s in 
Queen’s College (in one case it is borne in 
the shield itself, as was also the case with 
Dr. Williams’s at All Souls); but Langton, 
Gascoigne, Fitzjames, and Fleming (the 
Bishop’s brother), all of whom used it once, 
have left no examples now extant. A mis- 
take in transcribing trick has often deceived 
heralds into regarding these hats as those of 
Cardinals. The Prothonotary’s hat over the 
arms of William Knight on the stairs of New 
College Hall is to be carefully distinguished, 
and it is probable that this was the hat used 
by Fleming. 

The Verger’s Mace is a gracefully designed 
wand ensigned by the figure of an angel sup- 
porting the arms of the University. This 
should just appear behind the centre of the 
shield. 

The maces of the Bedels are six in 
number. Of them, three bear the inscrip- 
tion “ Ego sum Via Vita et Veritas” round 
the bole of the pointed end, which is held 
erect before the Chancellor or Vice-Chan- 
cellor ; the blunted bole at the other end, 
held uppermost before the Sovereign only, 
bears the name of one of the three learned 
schools—Divinity, Medicine, and Arts and 
Law. 

The two latter bear respectively the following 
inscriptions: Medicine and Arts: “Columna 
Philosophiz, Scientiz et Mores.” Law: 
“ AEquum et bonum Columnez Justitize.” 

In conclusion, it may be added, that it is 
pleasant to think that the arms of the Uni- 
versity provided the man to whom, except to 
her greater founders, she probably owes more 
than to any other man, Sir Thomas Bodley, 
with an augmentation of a chief azure charged 
with three open crowns or, which almost cer- 
tainly was of his own assumption. It seems 
clear that the family of Bodley had hitherto 
borne Argent five martlets in saltire sable 
only, and that the chief assumed by Sir 
Thomas, and confirmed to his kinsman in 
1609, is directly derived from the arms of 
the University may not be doubted. 
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Che Carasque. 
By ARTHUR WATSON. 


Bhatia N all ages the idea of man’s struggle 
for existence has found expression 
in story, fable and myth. In some 
cases it is the struggle for physical 
existence on this earth that is the subject, in 
others his battle with the various forms of 
evil. In times when abstract ideas were ex- 
pressed by some concrete imagery it is not 
strange that the evil rampant in the world 
should have been likened to the various 
species of the animal world most noxious to 








TARASQUE AT MONT MAJOUR, NEAR ARLES. 


man. Many are the birds and animals which 
are taken as types of the various qualities— 
the lion of fortitude, the peacock of immor- 
tality, the cock of vigilance, and the fox of 
cunning. A favourite subject is that of a fox 
led captive by two cocks as an expression of 
how the cunning of the former has been 
overcome by the vigilance of the latter. The 
pelican is emblematical of the sacrifice of 
Christ, and the siren of the snares of the 
world. In some cases the meaning is not 
fixed. It varies in different interpretations 
and at different times. 

But there are some animals about which 
nothing good can be said—animals which 


prey on man, attack innocence with an 
absolute absence of mercy, and devastate the 
land until some knight is found to tame them 
or some saint who by virtue of sanctity is 
able to lead them captive without a struggle. 
There is a goodly array of Christian saints 
who have met with some such monster in 
conflict. St. George is represented as over- 
coming by his fortitude the dragon, which in 
this case stands for the devil. He is on horse- 
back, and pierces with his lance the monster 
at his feet. St. Michael and St. Sylvester 
both have conflicts with a dragon, and St. 
Theodore slays the crocodile. St. John of 
Rheims, St. Cyriacus, St. Longinus, St. 
Servatius, St Germanus and St. Margaret are 
also associated with the dragon, and the story 
of St. Romain’s victors over the poisonous 
dragon “la Gargouille” at Rouen bears some 
similarity to that of St. Martha’s overthrow 
of the Tarasque. In both cases the girdle or 
cingulum of the saint plays a part in taming the 
monster. In the “ Faerie Queene” Spenser 
draws a hideous picture of the dragon: 
Eftsoones that dreadful Dragon they espyde, 
Where strecht he lay upon the sunny side 

Of a great hill, himself like a great hill. 

* 7 * 
Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monstrous, horrible and vaste ; 
Which to increase his wondrous greatness more, 
Was swoln with wrath and poyson, and with bloody 

gore. 


* 


His huge long tayle, wownd up in hundred foldes, 
Does overspred his long bras-scaly back, 

Whose wreathed boughtes when ever he unfoldes 
And thick entangled knots adown does slack, 


Bespotted as with shieldes of red and blacke, 

It sweepeth all the land behind him farre, 

And of three furlongs does but little lacke : 

And at the point two stinges in fixed arre, 

_ deadly sharp, that sharpest steele exceeden 
arre. 


But stinges and sharpest steele did far exceed 

The sharpnesse of his cruel rending clawes : 

Dead was it sure, as sure as death in deed, 

What ever thing does touch his ravenous pawes, 
Or what within his reach he ever drawes. 

But his most hideous head my tongue to tell 

Does tremble ; for his deepe devouring jawes 
Wyde gaped, like the griesly mouth of hell, 
Through which into his darke abysse all ravin fell. 


In either jaw 
Three ranckes of yron teeth enranged were, 


and from its mouth came 
A cloud of smoothering smoke, and sulphure seare, 
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The particular monster specialized by the 
name ‘l'arasque was overcome by St. Martha, 
and, as will be seen by the description given 
by Raban Maur, has much in common with 
Spenser’s dragon. 

The idea of combat with monsters is not 
peculiar to Christian legend and Christian 
symbolism. It is common in classical story. 
Apollo fights the dragon who guarded 
the oracle of Delphi, Bellerophon descends 
on his flying Pegasus to slay the chimera 
with its goat’s body, lion’s head and ser- 
pent’s tail. So, again, Theseus fights the 
Minotaur, that dread Jdiformis proles; and 
Scandinavian heroes—Beowulf, Odin, Freyr 
and Thor—have their contests with 
monsters. 

In all these cases, Noorden* has found the 
root idea to be the triumph of Summer over 
Winter, and doubtless he would have included 
the Tarasque in his sweeping generalization, 
though the human head attributed to the 
monster in the oldest representation of him 
has been taken by one authority, from the 
type of face, to indicate that the Tarasque is 
symbolical of the barbarous tribes overcome 
by the Roman Marius. The earliest descrip- 
tion of the Tarasque is that given by Raban 
Maur, who was born about the year 776. Inhis 
Life of St. Martha he devotes one chapter to 
the monster. It was written at a time when 
questions of historical accuracy were not 
raised. The incredible and monstrous were 
accepted without suspicion. 

Raban gives the following account : 

“ Between Arles and Avignon, cities of the 
province of Vienne near the banks of the 
Rhone, between the barren groves and the 
gravel of the river was a desert filled with 
wild beasts and venomous reptiles. Among 
others roamed a terrible dragon of incredible 
length and of extraordinary mass. His breath 
spread pestilential smoke. From his eyes 
issued flames of sulphur, and from his mouth 
with hooked teeth the noise of hissing and 
horrible roaring. He tore to pieces with his 
teeth and claws whatever he met with, and 
his very breath alone was enough to destroy 
whatever approached near to him. It is 
impossible to realize how many cattle and 
herdsmen he has devoured, and what a 

* Symbole ad Compavandam Mythologiam Vedicam 
cum Mythologia Germanica. Bonn, 1855, 8vo. 


multitude of men he has done to death by 
his pestiferous breath. 

“One day when the Saint (ze., St. Martha) 
was preaching the Word of God to a crowd 
which had gathered together, the talk turned 
upon the dragon, the common subject of 
conversation, and some devoutly besought 
her, and others made trial of her, saying. ‘If 
the Messiah whom this holy woman preaches 
has any power, let her show it to us here; 
for if this dragon were brought to destruc- 
tion, we should not be able to say that it had 
been done by any human means.’ Martha 
replied to them: ‘If you are ready to believe, 
all things are possible to him that believeth.’ 

“Then all having promised to believe, she 
stepped forward in the sight of the people, 
whoall applauded her courage, and proceeded 
with assurance to the lair of the dragon, and 
by making the sign of the cross she tamed 
its ferocity ; then, having bound its neck with 
the girdle which she had been wearing, she 
turned towards the people, who were watch- 
ing her from a distance, and said: ‘ What do 
you fear? Behold, I have this reptile in my 
power, and yet you hesitate. Approach 
boldly in the name of the Saviour, and dash 
to pieces this venomous monster.’ Having 
said these words, she prevented by the power 
of her virtue the dragon from injuring any- 
one whatever either by his breath or by his 
teeth. Then she reproached the people for 
their little faith, and with firmness roused 
them to strike. But although the dragon 
immediately obeyed and stood still, the 
crowd scarcely dared to be reassured. Still, 
they attacked it with all their might and 
dashed it to pieces. Everyone admired more 
and more the faith and courage of St. Martha, 
who, while the others pierced the enormous 
dragon, held it motionless by a cord so fragile 
without any. difficulty and without showing 
the slightest sign of fear. This desert place 
was formerly called Nerluc (Niger /ucus), but 
from this moment it was called Tarascon, from 
the dragon whose name was the Tarasque. 
And so the people of the province of Vienne, 
whether they had seen or whether they had 
heard of this miracle, believed henceforth in 
the Saviour, and received the baptism, glorify- 
ing God in the miracles of His servant, who 
was cherished and honoured, as was her 
desert, by all the inhabitants of the province.” 
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After Raban- Maur the next writer who 
treats of the Tarasque is Dame d’Alix, 
Comtesse de Dye, a native of Dauphiné, who 
lived in the twelfth century. Her account of 
the Tarasque is said to have been the origin 
of the popular story, though Raban Maur’s 
story, four centuries earlier, is sufficient to 
show that instead of being the origin of 
popular tradition it is rather the expression 
of already existing tradition. 

Our own Gervase of Tilbury, who lived in 
the thirteenth century, and was the author of 
Otia Imperialia, a book containing descrip- 
tions of various animals, a kind of enlarged 
Bestiary, makes mention of the Tarasque: 

“On the bank of the Rhone near the north 
gate of the city of Arles there is an abyss, as 
there is under the rock of Tarascon, where in 
the time of St. Martha, the hostess of Christ 
and sister of Lazarus and Magdalen, the 
Tarasque, a serpent like that most pernicious 
Leviathan of the ocean, lay hid that it might 
devour men. From the depths it is said that 
on clear nights dragons may be seen having 
the human face. A few years ago a voice 
coming from the depths of the Rhone was 
heard by the people for three days in the 
place outside the gate of the city, as I have 
said before. 

‘*It was like a man who kept running along 
the bank and saying: ‘The. hour is past 
and no manhas come.’ And soon the third 
day about the ninth hour, when the creature 
was crying still more vehemently, a young 
man came with hasty steps to the bank, and 
was completely swallowed up. Henceforth 
that voice was not heard.” 

Several attempts have been made to 
explain the origin and signification of the 
legend of the Tarasque. Raban Maur seriously 
attributes the miracle to the saint, and 
regards it as a means of convincing people of 
the power of Christianity. The monster is a 
real monster, the dread of all, and its destruc- 
tion is at once a relief from terrible fear and 
a proof of the power of the Christian religion. 
And this view is held by subsequent writers, 
one of whom conjectures that the monster is 
not really a dragon, but a crocodile, which 
might well have been driven from the mouth 
of the Nile across the Mediterranean Sea. 
So M. Faillon in Monuments Inédits, after 
stating that when in the various lives of the 


saints pernicious animals are said to have been 
drowned in the rivers or commanded to throw 
themselves into the sea, never to reappear 
—there is a reference to paganism destroyed 
in the waters of baptism—goes on to express 
the opinion that in the case of the Tarasque 
there is nothing to indicate such an allegory. 
The Tarasque for him is a real animal. It 
may have been some abnormal creature, and 
he quotes from Jerome, Sasoméne and 
Fortunatus of Poitiers to give indisputable 
authority for the existence of animals like the 
Tarasque. And, again, without admitting the 
necessity of regarding itas an abnormal animal, 
he asserts the possibility of its having really 
been a crocodile introduced into the country, 
report stating that crocodiles have been found 
on the banks of the Rhone still living. 

M. Gilles, however, in his A/arius dans 
la Gaule, regards the destroyer of the Tar- 
asque as merely a Christianized representa- 
tion of the Syrian prophetess who accom- 
panied Marius the Roman. Plutarch says in 
his life of Caius Marius: * For he had with 
him a Syrian woman named Martha, who was 
said to have the gift of prophecy.” Again, 
the tiara of the prophetess as represented in 
existing steles is like that of the saint as 
shown in her portrait painted on a panel in 
the crypt of the Church of St. Martha at 
Tarascon. Assuming this projection of 
pagan story on to Christian legend, the 
Tarasque of the latter becomes, according 
to M. Gilles, the two tribes of the 
Teutones and Cimbri, against whom Marius 
fought. 

It is difficult to decide which is the less 
unacceptable of the two conjectures. That 
of M. Faillon can hardly be taken as having 
historic authority to recommend it, and that 
of M. Gilles is fantastic. Probably the 
truth is outside both of these conjectures, 
and the story is an enlargement and intensifi- 
cation of some comparatively trifling incident 
in which the Martha of Christianity, or the 
Syrian Martha who accompanied Marius, 
was concerned, or neither, since legend and 
miraculous incident were attracted into any 
convenient vortex. 

After the deliverance from terror come the 
expressions of joy more or less wild. So the 
deliverance from the Tarasque was celebrated 
by festival and procession, and on April 14, 
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1474, the good King Réné, to please his 
wife, Jeanne de Laval, made this function 
more brilliant and imposing.* 

The date on which the Feast of St. Martha 
was celebrated was not always the same. Saints’ 
feasts were not in every case celebrated on the 
anniversary of their martyrdom, but the day 
chosen was often that on which a church was 
dedicated in their honour, and thus the 
dedication of the chapel to St. Martha at 
Tarascon gave the precedent for future 
observance. On this occasion the saint 
performed a miracle before the three Bishops, 
Trophime of Arles, Maximin of Aix, and 
Eutrope of Orange—the miracle of the 
wedding feast of Cana. 

The date was December 17. A change 
was made at the end of the twelfth century 
by the Church of Tarascon to July 29, the 
date on which the saint died. This change 
was due to the discovery of the relics of the 
saint in 1187. 

The nature of the festival is described by 
M. Verant and by M. Desanat.{ St. 
Martha, says Veran, was represented by a 
young girl who held the monster by one 
hand in a leash. In the other hand she 
grasped a holy-water sprinkler, and from time 
to time she scattered the holy water on the 
Tarasque, who thereupon became tamed. 
After walking round the streets the procession 
entered the church, and there the monster 
bowed three times to Martha. In the cele- 
bration of this féte certain formule were used, 
and of these a number of examples are 
forthcoming, from which it may be seen that 
the saint was reverenced in many parts of 
France, and had not merely a local reputa- 
tion. These formule follow the story as 
given by Raban Maur. They contain no 
reference to the discovery of the relics of the 
saint in 1187, and so may be regarded as 
having been composed previous to that year. 
Short allusions to the Tarasque occur. In 
sixteenth-century missals of Arles, Marseilles, 


* Of King Réné’s wife it is said in one of the 
poems of M. Desanat'’s collection : 


Amavo leis festos tanben, 
Et ren yé fasié mai dé ben 
Qu’un fournois, une passo d’armos. 
t Vie de St. Marthe 
t In the Coursos de la Tarasquo, to which he has 
appended explanatory notes. 


Cologne, Orleans, Lyons, and Auch is the 
following eulogy of St. Martha : 
Per te serpens est subversus 


Per te juvenis submersus 
Vite restituitur. . . 














FROM VERAN’S ‘‘ VIE DE ST. MARTHE.”’ 


the last two lines referring to another miracle 
of thesaint. The Introitus, again, alludes to 
the victory over the Tarasque : 

Marthe piz memoriam agamus dando gloriam 


Deo cujus potentia vicit draconis furiam. Ps Dum 
signo crucis vinculo nodata est et cingulo. 


In the ancient Gothic liturgy of Grasse the 
monster is mentioned by his special name : 
Dumque Tharascam perimit 
A peste terram eximit 


Et Tharasconis preedia 
Gaudent ejus presentia. 


These and some other examples are given 
by M. Faillon in the Monuments Inédits. 

The monster of more modern times as 
employed in processions is represented by 
Desanat, and from his illustration it appears 
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to have been of huge dimensions. It is borne 
by four men entirely hidden, except their feet, 
within the framework of the body. From the 
inside movements were made by means of a 























FROM DESANAT’S ‘‘COURSES DE LA TARASQUO.”’ 


spring, which opened its gaping mouth, and 
the same man who controlled these move- 
ments placed in its nostrils fuses which went 
off one after another. The mock monster 
made wild contortions, as if it were mad with 
rage. The crowd pursued it, crossed and 
recrossed it, in all directions. It was 
necessary to be on one’s guard against 
receiving some injury from the ill-regulated 
movements of the monster. 

The chevaliers de la Tarasque were origin- 
ally selected from those of high rank, but 
after the revolution of 1789 they were 
chosen from all classes. A band of youths 
asked permission to faire courir la Tarasque, 
and if he agreed chevaliers were nominated. 
They then go out with their drums, a red 
cockade in their buttonhole, and traverse the 
principal districts of the neighbourhood to 
make themselves known to the people. 
Next they repair to a restaurant, where they 
eat sausages and /ourtiado, a special kind of 
round biscuit. This was renewed every 
Sunday from the second Feast of Pentecost 
till Ascension Day. 

There was a rivalry between Tarascon and 
the neighbouring town of Beaucaire. On one 
occasion, it is said, the men of Beaucaire, 
wishing to eclipse their neighbours, built a 
Tarasque of unusually large dimensions, so 
large, indeed, that it was found impossible to 
get it out of the granary in which it was con- 


structed. This gave rise to the proverbial 
saying : “‘ Moun bon vénes de faire uno vrai 
beoucairenquo.” 

The Tarasque has in several cases been 
represented in sculpture. The earliest of 
these representations is that quoted by M. 
Mouren in his Votes Melangées as forming 
part of the old Church of St. Martha at 
Tarascon. On the right-hand side is the 
victory of St. Martha over the dragon, in the 
angle inhabitants of the town, each carrying 
some ancient armour, and directing them- 
selves towards the monster to dash it to 
pieces. On the front is St. Martha carrying 
in her right hand the holy-water sprinkler 
with which she tames the Tarasque, and in 
her left a double cross. The animal is led 
by her girdle, which she has thrown around 
its neck. He has scales on his back, a long 
tail, clawed feet, and a human head. Here, 
as elsewhere, he is represented in the act of 
eating a human being, half of which is already 
in his mouth. 
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SCULPTURE ONCE EXISTING OUTSIDE THE CHURCH 
OF ST. MARTHA AT TARASCON. 


Before the Revolution there was preserved 
among the treasures of the church a cross, 
which it is thought the sculptor of this portal 
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may have seen, though the earliest reference 
to it occurs in the inventory made in 1487: 
Un croix de loton que l’on assuré que sainte 
Marthe avait quand elle prit la Tarasque. 
And this may have existed in the time of 
Raban Maur, who states that Martha placed 
herself before the image of the Saviour 
attached to the Cross. Other representa- 
tions are to be found in the cloisters of 
St. Trophime, Arles, at Mont Majour, in 
the altar-piece at Aix. At St. Trophime the 
Tarasque is associated with the elephant, this 
association being due to medieval ideas of 
the conflict between the two animals. The 
dragon desires the death of the elephant 
because the blood of the elephant, which is 
cold, quenches the great heat of the dragon’s 
venom. And so the dragon lies in wait in 
ways by which the elephant must pass, grips 
with its tail the legs of the elephant, and 
tightens it with such force that it makes it 
fall on to the ground and then kills it. 
When the dragon makes its attack on the 
elephant, the latter strikes it with its foot, and 
crushes it with its great weight.* 
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Reverse Inscriptions of 
English Silver Coins. 


By J. RusseLtt LaRkBy. 
~~ 


<4 U RING the early and middle ages ot 
fs) English history we find repeated 
N24 attempts to minimize and stamp 


out the prevalent illegal practice of 
depreciating legal coin and the issue of coun- 
terfeit currency. Among the first methods 
adopted to stop the abuses referred to was 
the marking of each coin with the name of 
its mint, and although this to some extent 
acted as a check on the issue of light money 
by the authorized moneyers, it was by no 
means a safeguard against the issue of coun- 
terfeit currency by evilly-disposed persons. 
From the earliest times the mutilation of the 
currency of the realm, or the issue of coun- 
terfeit coin, had been deemed a capital 
offence, and in consequence of the mis- 
demeanour many suffered death, or, at the 


* Berger de Xivrey, Traditions Teratologiques. 


least, bodily mutilation inflicted in public, 
and have thus gone through life visibly 
branded with the mark of infamy. Notwith- 
standing this, men were found still to be 
willing to risk their lives in the illicit traffic, 
and coin clipping and counterfeiting seems 
to have reached its height during the reigns 
of the first three Edwards, when the whole 
machinery of the law was brought into opera- 
tion. In 1278 280 Jews were hanged for coin- 
clipping in London alone. This was followed 
in 1286 by the incarceration of all the Jewsin 
the country, who were not released till they 
had paid the enormous fine of £12,000, a 
fact witnessing to the richness of that com- 
munity. Even after this severity the practices 
still continued, and, as it was found that the 
moneyer’s name was but little protection to 
the purity of the currency, it was gradually 
abandoned, and probably followed by a strict 
supervision over those who had already come 
under the hands of the law. A seeming result 
of this was the banishment of all the Jews in 
the kingdom, and although many innocent 
persons must have suffered for the actions of 
the guilty, and others from race hatred, yet it 
freed the country from numbers of those who 
were addicted to the abuses which had 
hitherto baffled the efforts of the authorities. 

At a late time the trial by pix was insti- 
tuted, a ceremony still performed before a 
Goldsmiths’ jury. At the present time its 
observance is, perhaps, more of an interesting 
survival of ancient custom, but formerly the 
trial was a matter of the utmost importance. 
The trial by pix was originally introduced 
from France in 1247, but there is no certain 
record of its use before 1281, when the 
moneyer’s name ceases to appear on the 
coins of the realm. 

These remarks, although not directly con- 
nected with the title of this paper, show 
some of the steps leading up to the final 
abolition of the monyer’s name, and the use 
of legends not bearing reference to the actual 
striking of the coin. 

The double use of these inscriptions and 
mint names continued from 1272 to about 
1558, but during the latter part of the time 
the mint name appears to be merely a 
survival of ancient custom rather than show- 
ing any desire to attempt the detection of 
false money. 
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The legend PosUI DEUM ADJUTOREM 
MEUM is used on nearly all coins from 
Edward III. to Elizabeth, but beyond its 
continued and rather wearisome repetition, 
it has little of note. During the reign of 
Henry VIII. the first variation is used in 
REDDE CUIQUE QUOD sUM EST (Render 
to every man that which is his own). This 
may refer to the dissolution of the religious 
houses, and the consequent direction of their 
revenues into the hands of the King. It was 
evidently considered necessary to make some 
kind of declaration in defence of the 1536 
robbery, when some £32,000 found a way 
into the royal purse by the dissolution of the 
376 lesser monasteries. If it was necessary 
to render to every man that which was his 
own, surely the money belonged to the 
descendants of those who had endowed the 
unfortunate monasteries, whose wealth seemed 
much nearer the heart of the royal theologian 
than the purity of the faith. 

Of the reverse inscriptions of Edward VI. 
only one requires notice : TIMOR DOMINI 
FONS VIT#. It is interesting, as reflecting 
the simple mode of expressing religious 
matters, and may also have some reference 
to the suppression of tribute paid to the 
Virgin Mother. It is more intelligible when 
considered with the royal ordinances for the 
destruction of statues and other external 
evidences of religion. 

With the accession of Queen Mary in 
1553 an entirely different spirit is evident, 
with the use of VERITAS TEMPORIS FILIA. 
This bears reference, or is usually supposed 
to do so, to the Queen’s efforts to again 
revive the uses in the Church as they existed 
before the reign of Henry VIII. The mean- 
ing of the inscription is obvious in Mary’s 
expressed desire to again associate herself 
and her kingdom with the Roman See. 

During the upheavals and controversies 
of the reign of Elizabeth we find no refer- 
ences to religious matters. It is evident, so 
far as the currency was concerned, that the 
Queen was quite decided to have nothing to 
do with that most inflammatory of all man’s 
differences—the legalities and illegalities of 
religion. 

With the advent of the Stuarts to the 
throne of England, and the consequent union 
of the two countries, references to current 








events are by no means uncommon. The 
inscriptions used could not in any way be 
deemed offensive by the most zealous sup- 
porters of the Tudors, notwithstanding the 
fact that the crown had been already settled 
on the House of Suffolk. It is probable that 
Elizabeth’s recognition of James VI. of Scot- 
land had much to do with the transmission 
of power to the house destined to bring in its 
train the sorrow and misery of intestine war. 

The facts attending the ‘‘ Maine ” or ‘ Sur- 
prising Treason ” are so well known that it is 
needless to recall them; but in connection 
with it, it is interesting and suggestive to 
mention the inscription used on the first 
silver issue of James I. made in this country: 
EXURGAT DEUS DISSIPENTUR INIMICI (Let 
God arise; let His enemies be scattered). 
This seems to be a plain and direct allusion 
to those who were implicated in the “Sur- 
prising Treason.” 

Other signs of the King’s evident fear of 
rupture or plot are exhibited in two other 
reverse inscriptions used during this period : 
QV DEUS CONJUNXIT NEMO SEPARET 
(What God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder), TUEATUR UNITA DEUS 
(May God guard these united). 

With the accession of Charles I. comes 
the significant use of the legend CHRISTO 
AUSPICE REGNO (I reign under the 
auspices of Christ). This evidently indi- 
cates the first symptom of that estrangement 
of feeling between the King and his Parlia- 
ment soon to break out into open rupture 
and eventually civil war. 

Financial difficulties, always the dismal 
companions of the King, further aggravated 
by ill-advised and expensive military expedi- 
tions, forced him to repeatedly appeal to his 
Parliament for funds for the prosecution of 
a war undertaken with the apparent appro- 
bation of the nation. After granting some 
small assistance, however, Parliament resolved 
to no longer submit to the King’s demands, 
thus still widening the breach between the 
two parties. To supply the funds denied by 
the Commons, Charles resorted to the 
method of borrowing on Privy Seals, a pro- 
ceeding happily unknown to the English 
people, and one viewed with the greatest 
disfavour by all parties. It seems quite 
possible that by the inscription above quoted 
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the King made a pointed allusion to his 
belief that, if Parliament would not grant 
him funds, he was within the exercise of his 
rights in obtaining them by other means ; 
indeed, it may be looked upon as another 
evidence of the struggle for supremacy 
between King and Parliament. 

With the alterations in the ritual of the 
Church, by which only greater decorum was 
desired during Divine service, another cause 
of discontent was added to the many already 
raging in the country. These differences, 
linked with the growing distrust of certain 
sections of the population, doubtless called 
forth the declaration from the King that he 
would ‘preserve the Protestant religion, the 
laws and liberties of the subjects, and the 
privileges of Parliament.” 

This inscription also has a companion 
in CULTORES SUI DEUS PROTEGIT (God 
protects His worshippers), but what wor- 
shippers are intended is perhaps a matter of 
some doubt. 

By an inscription used on some of the 
coins Charles seems to unwittingly condemn 
the earlier abuses of his reign. The use of 
the inscription JUSTITIA THRONAM FIRMAT 
in conjunction with the granting of mono- 
polies, borrowing on Privy Seals, billeting 
soldiers on private persons, and, indeed, all 
those abuses complained of in the Petition of 
Rights, show an amount of inconsistency never 
before exhibited in the actions of any King. 

Throughout the long and destructive Civil 
War no new legends were used. The siege 
pieces issued during the conflict, although 
not legal currency in the strict sense of the 
term, are nevertheless interesting, especially 
a piece issued from Pontefract during the 
siege of that town, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion DUM SPIRO SPERO. It shows the 
determination with which a bitter intestine 
war was prosecuted, and also the admirable 
and devoted loyalty of those who in reality 
had little enough to be thankful for, since 
not only their services, but also their valu- 
ables, were requisitioned in the pursuit of a 
cause wellnigh lost at its birth. 

With the final scene of the King’s reign, 
and the accompanying ascendancy of a party 
with whom art counted as nothing, it is only 
natural that the coinage of the country should 
follow the then prevailing sentiment. The 
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only inscriptions of the Commonwealth 
currency are THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
ENGLAND and GOD WITH Us. Mention 
of this calls to mind an old but amusing 
story, which will bear repetition. A Royalist, 
on seeing one of the Commonwealth coins 
for the first time, saw on the obverse the un- 
English inscription THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
ENGLAND, and on the reverse GOD WITH 
us. “So,” said he, “I see that God and 
the Commonwealth are on opposite sides.” 

One can imagine the hatred and derision 
with which these miserable pieces were 
viewed by those who were devoted to the 
cause of the Royal Martyr, but yet were 
bound to use them for the purchase of the 
very necessaries of life. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
years 1649-1660 the inscriptions were in 
English; possibly the military saints so 
abhorred anything savouring of Rome that 
they could not even tolerate the Latin 
language. 

With Cromwell’s assumption of the pro- 
tectorship the Latin legend was again 
revived in PAX QUARITUR BELLO. ‘True 
it was that peace, of a kind, was sought 
and found by war—a peace of the order 
never before known in this country, and from 
which the nation emerged with a full know- 
ledge of republics, commonwealths and 
other forms of despotism. 

It would seem that during the late troubles 
of the country certain evilly-disposed persons 
had seized the opportunity of clipping, sweat- 
ing, or otherwise depreciating the coin of the 
realm; for on Cromwell’s crowns are the 
words HAS NISI PERITURUS MIHI ADIMAT 
NEMO. It is evident that he intended to 
severely reward those who had been guilty of 
the offence, although I am not certain of any 
actual record of any execution for the mis- 
demeanour. This is the first and only coin 
of England to bear any reference to the 
punishment awaiting those who followed the 
pernicious calling referred to. 

On the restoration of the monarchy in 
1660, the interest of reverse inscriptions 
gradually declined, and with the permanent 
introduction of milled money in 1662 their 
use was entirely abandoned, giving place to 
a mere continuation of the titles of the reign- 


ing monarch. 
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Shakespeare’s jfFamilp.* 


SF making of books about Shake- 
speare there is assuredly no end ; 
and yet there is always room for 
newcomers, provided they are 
written soberly, with knowledge, and with 
definite purpose. There can be no doubt 
that the well-printed and handsomely pro- 
duced volume before us fulfils these condi- 
tions. Mrs. Stopes’s book is an expansion of 
sundry articles on “Shakespeare’s Family” 
and the “ Warwickshire Ardens,” contributed 
originally to the Genealogical Magazine. One 
chapter is biographical, and perhaps never 
before, says Mrs. Stopes, “has anyone 








SHAKESPEARE’S ARMS. 


attempted to write a life of the poet with 
so little allusion to his plays and poems. 
My reason is clear: it is only the genealogical 
details of certain Warwickshire families of 
which I now treat, and it is only as an 
interesting Warwickshire gentleman that the 
poet is here included.” Throughout the 
book Mrs. Stopes keeps her main purpose 
steadily in view, and hence its value as a 
sober and trustworthy study of what some 
may regard as dry details—though the treat- 


* Shakespeare's Family: Being a Record of the An- 
cestors and Descendants of William Shakespeare, with 
some Account of the Ardens. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
Illustrations. London: Elliot Stock, 1901, 8vo., 
pp. xii, 257. Price ros. 6d. net. 





ment here is far from dry—but details a 
right understanding and appreciation of which 
are essential to an intelligent view of the 
poet, and still more essential to any attempt 
to appraise at their right value the wild 
theories about the man and his work which 
so strangely fascinate untrained and _half- 
instructed minds. 

It may come as a surprise to some folk to 
find how common a name that of Shake- 
speare not only is, but was long before the 
birth of the poet. Mrs. Stopes has done 
excellent service in tracing out and bringing 
together in the earlier chapters of her book 
the numerous references and allusions which 
show how widespread was the name. At 
least three thirteenth-century Shakespeares 
are known, and there is a possible fourth. 
In the next century there are notices of 
bearers of the name at Penrith and Notting- 
ham, where a John Shakespere was a plaintiff 
in 1357 against Richard de Cotgrave, 
spicer, for deceit in the sale of dye-wood, 
and recovered damages; in Warwickshire— 
“Thomas Shakespere, felon, who had left 
his goods and fled ”-—at Youghal, Colchester, 
Pontefract, and elsewhere. Fifteenth-century 
occurrences of the name are also fairly 
numerous ; and when we come to the suc- 
ceeding age, immediately preceding and 
partly including the poet’s own era, Mrs. 
Stopes shows plainly that there were Shake- 
speares all over the country. The frequent 
occurrence of the name is, of course, a 
warning of the valuelessness of the attempts . 
which have been not infrequently made to 
connect the poet with this or that family on 
the grounds of similarity of name or age. 

We cannot follow Mrs. Stopes in detail 
through her véry careful and thorough study 
of the poet’s ancestry. She shows most suc- 
cessfully that many statements which have 
been put forward, even by careful writers of 
repute, with regard to Shakespeare’s descent 
on the paternal side are simply guesses and 
assumptions, of which some are plausible, 
but none really capable of proof. William 
Shakespeare was the son of John Shake- 
speare and his wife Mary Arden; but the 
moment an attempt is made to trace the 
descent and connections of John Shake- 
speare uncertainty begins and genealogical 
fog prevails. 
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On the other hand, Mrs. Stopes works out well done, but Mrs. Stopes, sternly as she 
in a most interesting way the descent of the can reprove the guesses and surmises of 
poet’s mother, Mary Arden, whom she claims, others, is herself not proof against the 
not unsuccessfully, we think, to have been fascinating temptations of romantic sugges- 
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THE CHANCEL, TRINITY CHURCH; STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


descended, through the Ardens of Park tion. Her view of Shakespeare’s marital 
Hall, from Guy of Warwick and King Alfred and social relations is somewhat idealistic. 
the Great. She explains away the difference of age 

The brief biography of the dramatist is between Anne Hathaway and her husband. 
2H 2 
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‘Tt is much more than likely,” says Mrs. 
Stopes, “that the well-grown, responsible 
eldest son of anxious John Shakespeare looked 
quite as old as Anne Hathaway, seven years 
his senior, especially if she was slight and fair 
and delicate, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve she was. And the masterful spirit 
marks its own age when it goes forth to woo, 
and determines to win the first real fancy of 
his life.” This is very pretty, but the cynic 














suggestions. In explanation of the circum- 
stances of the marriage, she remarks that a 
break having come into Anne’s life (through 
the death of Richard Hathaway), “ doubtless 
she went off to visit some friends, and the 
young lover felt he could not live without 
his betrothed, and determined to clinch the 
matter.” 

We return to firmer ground with the 
chapter on Shakespeare’s descendants. The 


ANNE HATHAWAY'S COTTAGE. 


may remark that ‘first real fancy” is an 
assumption, and that “every reason to be- 
lieve” and “ifs” are slender foundations 
on which to build. However, no one will 
grudge Mrs. Stopes her few and slight con- 
cessions to romance. Other explanations 
and theories of the relations between Shake- 
speare and Anne could be advanced, but it 
is pleasanter for once to put aside cravings for 
the exact truth—which we are never likely to 
get—and to accept Mrs. Stopes’s plausible 


last lineal descendant of the poet, Lady 
Elizabeth Barnard, died in February 1669- 
70; and not long after this extinction of his 
family, the property which Shakespeare had 
accumulated was dispersed, and, curiously 
enough, New Place reverted to the heirs of 
the Cloptons, from whom it had been bought. 
The facts regarding the extinction of his 
family are indubitable, and it is quite certain 
that no lineal descendant of the poet survived 
after 1669, yet there have been folk not a 
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few who have claimed lineal descent from 
William Shakespeare. Mrs. Stopes has heard 
of one worthy who boasts of having inherited 
not only Shakespeare’s dinner-service, but his 
tea-pot/ She adds that she has been told 
that “in Verona, by the tomb of Romeo and 
Juliet,” a modern visitor has described him- 
self as “Shakespeare, descendant of the poet 
who wrote the play.” A very slight study 
of the facts regarding the poet’s descendants 
would have shown any such claimant that 
“the presence of the name [Shakespeare] is a 
certain bar to the descent.” There were, of 
course, collateral descents. Mrs. Stopes gives 
a brief chapter to these, and another to 
“ Cousins and Connections.” 

In the three following chapters, which are 
most interesting, and evince an immense 
amount of careful research and conscientious 
labour, Mrs. Stopes treats of “* Contemporary 
Warwickshire Shakespeares,” showing that 
outside the poet’s own iinmediate circle 
there were a great many bearers of the name 
in his own county who may possibly, in some 
cases, at least, have been connected with 
him in some remote degree ; “ Shakespeares 
in other Counties”—they abounded in the 
surrounding districts—and ‘London Shake- 
speares.” There was a Peter Shakespeare in 
the Metropolis so early as 1483, and at the 
time when the poet himself was in London, 
the name was so common that it is quite 
clear that the greatest caution is needed in 
any attempt to trace connections between 
recorded William and John and other Shake- 
speares and the dramatist or his family. 

The second part of Mrs Stopes’s book is 
occupied by a careful study of the genealogy 
of the various families of Arden. The whole 
volume, which is well written and most read- 
able, is a thorough and painstaking piece of 
work which no Shakespearean student can 
afford to neglect, and which to genealogists 
is absolutely indispensable. The illustra- 
tions, of which we give one or two examples, 
are numerous and good, and there is an 
excellent index.-—G. 








Curiosities of and in our Ancient 
Churches. 
By Henry PHILIBERT FEASEY. 
(Continued from p. 117.) 
VI. 


“exe: the vestry of York Minster is 
¥. fy preserved a curious mazer bowl, 

called the Jndulgence Cup of 
Archbishop Scrope. It is a bowl 
of dark brown wood, rimmed with silver, 
three cherubs’ heads of the same precious 
metal serving as feet. Running round it is 
an inscription as follows: ‘“ Recharde arche 
beschope Scrope grantis on to alle tho that 
drinkis of this cope xlti dayis to pardune, 
Robart Gubsune Beschope musin grantis in 
same forme afore saide xl dayis to pardune, 
Robart Strensalle.” No similar instance is 
known of an episcopal consecration of such 
a cup, which seems originally to have been 
given by Agnes Wyman, wife of Henry 
Wyman, Mayor of York, to the Corpus 
Christi Guild of York, dissolved in 1547 ; 
afterwards it appears to have passed to the 
Cordwainers, whose arms appear at the 
bottom, whose association was dissolved in 
1808. Mr. Hornby, who eventually became 
its proprietor, presented the bowl to the 
minster. ‘The word “musin” is thought 
to refer to Richard Messing (Latinized 
Mesinus), Bishop of Dromore in 1408, and 
for some time Suffragan of York. Other 
authorities say Archbishop Scrope himself 
presented the cup to the Cordwainers’ 
Company. 

Whilst on the matter of indulgences, 
mention might be made of the curious 
Declaration of Indulgence set upon the 
side of the south door of the Chapel of 
St. Catherine, Chilton Abbey, Dorset; and 
the curious epitaph in Hungerford parish 
church, where upon a brass plate to Robert 
de Hungerford—the first of the family of 
that name—the following invitation is set 
out: ‘Whoever shall pray for Robert de 
Hungerford shall have whilst he live, and 
for his soul after death, 550 dayes of pardon, 
granted by fourteen bishops whilst he was 
living.” A still more munificent offer is 
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advertised upon the excellently preserved 
brass (d. 1489) to Elizabeth Legh, of Lyme, 
and her six children seeking indulgence of 
the Pope, in St. Michael’s Church, Maccles- 
field, Cheshire: ‘The p’don for saying of 
v paternosters, v aves and a creed, is xxvi 
thousand yeres and xxvi days of pardon.” 
Another, exceeding it in generosity, is in the 
church of Quat, near Bridgnorth, Shropshire, 
where upon a piece of vellum nailed to an 
oak board can be read the following lines 
beneath a figure of our Saviour rising from 
the sepulchre : 

Saynt Gregory and other popes, 

and byschops grantes sex and 

twenty thousand yere of pardonz, 

thritti dayes to alle that that saies devou- 

telye knelyng afor yis is ymage fife 

paternosters, fyfe aves, and a cred. 


Over His head : 
ihs is my lorde and lyff. 


At Mayfield (Sussex), in the ante-chapel of 
the Archiepiscopal Palace, are still exhibited 
some unique relics, 7f only one could be 
assured of their genuineness—the ammer, 
anvil, shovel, and the very identical pair of 
tongs with which the good St. Dunstan so 
rudely and roughly assaulted the nasal organ 
of the devil. 

St. Dunstan, as the story goes, 
Caught old Sathanus by the nose. 


He tugged so hard and made him roar, 
That he was heard three miles and more. 


An ancient sword, also called St. Dunstan’s, 
is preserved here. But, alas for the legend, 
the anvil and tongs are of no great antiquity ; 
the hammer with its solid iron handle may at 
least lay claim to the medieval. All are 
evidently of local manufacture, and Mayfield 
is said to have been the scene of this some- 
what outrageous assault upon the Black 
Gentleman. The mention of tongs leads us 
very naturally to another species of the im- 
plement—z.c., dog-tongs—an instrument much 
in request in past days for pulling dogs out 
of the hiding-places where they had en- 
sconced themselves in order to be near 
their masters when at church. A pair of 
oak extending tongs, with nails inserted in 
the claws, is in the little church of Gyllylliog, 
Denbighshire, and others at Kerry, Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, and Hereford Cathedral. 


Finger-stocks, or pillories, may also be met 
with. They were used for brawlers, as at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. The 
office of dog-whipper and sluggard-waker 
was retained at Sefton Church until 1820, 
the Jubilee Year of King George III. The 
duties of this singular office were the driving 
out of dogs from the churches and the 
rousing of the sleepers ,in the congregation, 
the gentlemen being recalled from the land 
of dreams by a smart rap on the head from 
a wand, the ladies by the more gentle persua- 
sion of tickling the cheek with a fox’s brush. 

The relics given by the martyr King 
Charles I. to his attendant, John Ash- 
burnham, and by one of his successors, 
‘** bequeathed to the parish for ever,” have 
been removed from the church where they 
were long preserved to Ashburnham House, 
where they are entirely inaccessible to the 
public. They comprise the shirt worn by 
the saintly King on the scaffold, his watch, 
white silk drawers, and the sheet thrown 
over his body after his execution. Persons 
afflicted with what is called the “ king’s evil” 
have been known to resort to these relics for 
a cure. Another relic of Charles I., formerly 
in Broomfield Church, Essex, but now pre- 
served in the vicarage, is a Bible bound in 
purple velvet richly embroidered with the 
arms of England. The fly-leaf records it the 
gift of Sarah Atwood, August 4, 1723, to 
the church. P. Young, Esq., her grand- 
father, whose property it was, was library 
keeper to His Majesty. The parish library, 
Spetchley Church, Worcestershire, also pre- 
serves a Bible and Prayer-Book said to have 
belonged to the King. 

In the treasury of York Minster is a 
curious horn, known by the name of the 
Horn of Ulphus. It is formed of an 
elephant’s tusk with belts of carving. It 
dates from the period shortly before the 
Conquest, and was laid upon the altar by 
Ulph, son of Thorald, lord of a great part 
of Eastern Yorkshire, in token that he had 
bestowed certain lands—the forest of Deira— 
on the Church of St. Peter. The horn is 
encircled about the mouth by a belt of 
carving, representing griffins, a unicorn, a 
lion devouring a doe, and dogs wearing 
collars. Griffins stand on either side of a 
tree, which at once recalls the conventional 
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sacred tree seen in Assyrian sculpture. 
This famous horn disappeared during the 
Civil War, and falling into the hands of the 
Lords Fairfax, was restored by one of them 
to the church. Its golden ornaments had 
been removed, but a silver gilt chain and 
bands were attached to it by the Chapter 
in 1675 A.D. The library of Chichester 
Cathedral, among other curiosities, preserves 
a leaden Papal adsolution cross, taken from 
the coffin of Gosfrid, Bishop of Chichester 
1087, 1088. In Ockham Church, Surrey, 
nailed up against the front of a gallery, is 
the Chancellor's purse of Lord Chancellor 
King, whose mausoleum is here entered 
from the north aisle. In the vestry of 
Frensham Church, Surrey, is the famous 
cauldron of the “ good neighbours,” of copper, 
2 feet in diameter, and standing on a rude 
iron trivet. It is probably only a large 
vessel formerly supplied to most parish 
church houses, and used on public occasions. 
At Tunstall Church, Yorkshire, is an ancient 
guern, or mill, of some size, probably for a 
similar purpose. In Leominster Church 
was long preserved—in fact till 1866—the 
ducking-stool in perfect condition. It was 
last used in 1809, and is said to be now 
thrown aside in the lumber-room of a small 
inn. In the church of Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey, is the celebrated gossipf’s bridle, one 
of a few remaining specimens. It is made 
up of thin bars of iron, which pass over and 
round the head, and fasten behind by a 
padlock. A flat piece of iron projects in 
front, so as to enter the mouth and keep 
down the tongue. On it is inscribed the 
date 1633, and the lines : 


Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 
To curb women’s tongues that talk too idle, 


which could once be readily deciphered. It 
is said to have been given to the parish by a 
Mr. Chester (others say the offending woman’s 
name was Chester), who had lost an estate 
through the instrumentality of a gossiping, 
lying woman. The church of Hampstall, 
Ridware, Staffordshire, has another of these 
singular instruments for enforcing silence, 
and has apertures for the eyes and nose, 
“giving the face a grotesque appearance, 
and towering above it like the cap of a 
grenadier.” The offender, after the bridle 


was fastened on her, was led round the town 
by one of the parish officers. Another in- 
strument of punishment, an iron “ joug,” or 
collar, is affixed against the south wall (near 
the south-west door) of Bridlington Priory 
Church, York. In the belfry of Leek Church 
is preserved a cucking-stool. 

At Durham are shown the original bills 
for making the graves of Cuthbert and Bede, 
together with a copy of the Gospels in the 
handwriting of the latter, according to tradi- 
tion, but certainly of his time. At West- 
minster (Chapter House) are some vows of 
the monks, signed by them with a cross on 
their profession. In a glass case on the wall of 
Lutterworth Church is Wycliffe’s gown (? por- 
tion of chasuble) ; at Cartmell Priory Church a 
large and very heavy umbrella, supposed to 
have been used at funerals more than two 
hundred years ago; in the crypt of Wells 
Cathedral a wooden lanthorn, said to have 
been brought from Glastonbury; and in 
Cadoxton Church, Neath, South Wales,.a 
pedigree of the “ Williams family” engraved 
on sheets of copper, and occupying four long 
pages. 

In the vestry of St. Gregory’s, Sudbury, 
Suffolk, is still shown the skull of Simon 
Tybald, generally called Simon of Sudbury, 
Archbishop of Canterbury 1375-1381, be- 
headed in the latter year by the mob led by 
Wat Tyler. It is enclosed in a small grated 
opening in the wall, and there is good reason 
for supposing it his. The body was buried 
in his own cathedral, where the tomb was 
accidentally opened not many years since, 
when the body was seen within wrapped in 
its cerecloth, a leaden ball occupying the 
vacant space for the head. Thomas Martin, 
in his MS. notes of Suffolk churches, adds : 
“The under jaw is lost, and all y* teeth 
pluck’d out of y° upper. Great part of the 
skin is remaining upon it, w™ part of y* eares, 
nose and musals in y* nape of y® neck wh 
are like a sponge or spongeous leather. 
The sexton often puts in fictitious teeth, &c., 
wh are soon pilfer’d.” The head of Sir 
Thomas More reposes in the Church of 
St. Dunstan, Canterbury (vault of the Ropers 
in south chapel). It was long in the posses- 
sion of Margaret Roper, his daughter, at the 
earlier house of Baynards, Surrey, who is 
also interred here. The head of Sir Walter 
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Raleigh was carried to West Horsley, Surrey, 
while his body rests in the chancel of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster. The 
Church of Holy Trinity, Minories, still pre- 
serves the head of Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. At York is preserved a wooden 
head of Archbishop Rotherham (who died 
of the plague, 1500 .D.), found in his coffin 
where his own should have been. 

The church of Woodford, Northants, has a 
recess cut in one of the pillars, and faced 
with glass, wherein which are the remains 
of a human heart wrapped in coarse cloth. 
Tradition has it that the heart of Anne 
Boleyn is buried in East Horndon Church, 
Essex. Eleanor, Duchess of Bucks, by her 
will (June 24, 1523) desires that ‘‘ my heart 
be buried in the church of the Grey Friars, 
London, before the image of St. Francis” 
(Test. Vet.). A curious stone chest, such 
as was in use in early times for the interment 
of hearts, is in Bridstow Church, Herefordshire. 
In Hammersmith parish church, in an urn 
under a bronze bust of King Charles I. in 
the chancel, is the heart of Sir Nicholas 
Crisp, a devoted Royalist. Under his will 
wine was put into this urn till 1834, when 
it was sealed up. On a pedestal of the 
ancient font of Bryanston Church, Dorset- 
shire, an inscription marks the burial-place 
of the heart of Ralph de Stopham, one of 
the early lords of the manor. Hearts were 
so buried when the possessor died and was 
buried in foreign countries. The heart of 
Edmund Cornwall, knight, who died at 
Cologne in the fourteenth year of King 
Henry VI., was so buried in the south 
chancel wall of Burford Church, Shropshire. 
Others are at Cuberley, Gloucester (of a Lord 
Berkeley), and Woodford, Northamptonshire. 
On the removal of a sculptured stone repre- 
senting two hands upholding a heart, in 
Yaxley Church, Hunts, a small cylindrical 
box, 44 inches high, and 4 inches in diameter, 
with a turned cover, was found. It had 
probably contained a heart, which had 
decayed. So at Leybourne, Kent, and 
Waverley Abbey (that of William Gifford, 
Bishop of Winchester, the founder), but here 
the heart, having been preserved with spices, 
was not decayed. At Brent Pelham Church, 
Hertford, is an example of wall-burial, with 
an inscription. 


Even fossil-bones have been thought 
worthy of preservation in churches. One 
such rib-bone, probably that of an elephant 
or mammoth, in length more than 4 feet, 
called “ the giant’s bone,” was long preserved 
in Mountnessing Church, Essex. 

So completely did the sacrilegious re- 
formers of the Reformation period do their 
work, that it has been the good fortune of 
but few of our ancient churches to retain 
their original stone a/fars. In the Lady 
Chapel at the back of the choir of Christ- 
church Priory, Hampshire, is a superb old 
altar of pure Purbeck marble, 11 x 3-10 feet. 
Others are at Arundel; Abbey Dore, Here- 
fordshire (on shafts); Westminster Abbey 
(Chapel of the Pyx); Chipping Norton, 
Oxfordshire ; Warrington, Warwickshire ; 
Claypole, Lincolnshire; and Dunster, 
Somersetshire, just to name a few. In the 
private chapel of Broughton Castle, near 
Banbury, stands an old altar, quite uninjured, 
consisting of a thick slab of black marble 
2} feet broad by 6 feet long, and resting on 
three large brackets coming out of the wall. 
The original stone altar at the east end of 
Bishop Alcock’s Chapel, Ely, has modern 
supports carved with ammonites projecting 
from their shells, and biting each other. 
Llansilin Church has a unique altar, in the 
shape of a Communion Table, carved on 
one end, and plain upon the other, thus 
showing that the original position was with 
the long axis pointing east and west in the 
centre of the chancel. In the south-east 
chapel of St. Lawrence Church, Thanet, is 
the old Communion Table—a Chippendale 
with ball and claw legs. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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AN ALFRED PORTRAIT. 


=a) HE annexed cuts represent a curious 
a relic which is of interest in this 
year of the King Alfred com- 
memoration. They are reproduced 
from the two sides of a printer’s wood-block 
which is in the possession of Mr. W. H. 
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Belcher, of Wantage, who kindly allows us 
to publish them. He informs us that the 
block is believed to have been in the posses- 
sion of his family for upwards of 200 years. 
It appears that the obverse side (Fig. A) is the 
trade-mark or design of a Venetian grocer, 
very possibly of the seventeenth century! 
The saints, several of whom can be identified 
by their symbols (¢.g., St. Lawrence by his 
gridiron, St. Peter by his keys, St. Paul by 
his sword), are grouped among the clouds of 
heaven, while the legend running round them 
recites that “the best treacle” can be ob- 
tained “at the provision stores” somewhere 
“on the bank” at Venice. The reverse 
side (Fig. B), as we would conjecture, was en- 
graved much later in date, perhaps after the 
revival of Anglo-Saxon learning in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 


had re-created an interest in King Alfred. 


It may then have been that an ancestor of 
the present owner of this interesting relic, 
loyal to the pride of the Berkshire town 








FIG. A 


where Alfred was born, desired to engrave a 
figure, and (as a kind of palimpsest, if the 
term may be borrowed) used the reverse of 
VOL. XXXVII. 


a disused block. The rude image of the 
King is evidently derived from the various 
engravings done by Vertue early in the 
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Belcher, Printer, Wantage. 


FIG. B, 


eighteenth century (¢.g., in Wise’s 1722 
edition of the Zi/e by Asser). Banner and 
weapons, book and harp, all symbolize the 
manifold energies of the hero. Above his 
head is quaintly put, in Hebrew characters, 
the phrase from the Book of Genesis, “ In 
the beginning.” So much is Alfred the 
alpha of English history! Impressions from 
the block were taken fifty years ago at the 
millenary of Alfred’s birthh We may add 
that anyone desiring to have an impression 
as a memento of the millenary of his death 
may obtain one on sending an order, with 
6d., to Mr. Belcher at Mill Street, Wantage, 
Berks. 
W. H. D. 
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Antiquarian Mews. 


[ We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 


SALES. 


THE ASHBURNHAM MSS. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE con- 
cluded the sale of the Barrois collection of the 
Ashburnham MSS. on the r4thinst. In continua- 
tion of our report of the first two days we quote 
the following: Carta executoria de Hidalguia de 
Gaspar Guerra del Cafiamal de Sevilla, finely 
illuminated, 1610, £86; Guillaume de Guilleville, 
Le Pelerinage de la Vie Humaine, fourteenth 
century, with 111 water-colour drawings, £80; 
Haymonis Episc. Halberstad. Expositio in Epis- 
tolas Pauli, fifteenth century, illuminated, £51; 
Herman, La Genesi de Nostre Dame Sainte Marie 
(Chanson en Rouman), fourteenth century, 223 
miniatures (camaieus gris) £745; Hieronymus in 
Esaiam, eighth or ninth century, £83; Primum 
Volumen Epistolarum ejusdem cum tractatu de 
Musica, drawings of ancient musical instruments, 
twelfth century, from the Cathedral Library of 
St. Mary’s, York, fourteenth century, £89; Epis- 
tole Supposititiz Eusebii, Augustini et Cyrilli de 
Rebus Gestis et Miraculis Hieronymi, fifteenth 
century, with 2 miniatures, £59; Histoire Univer- 
selle, compilée d’Orose, de Salluste, de Lucain, etc., 
2 vols., 76 miniatures in camaieu gris, fifteenth 
century, £910; Les Anciennes Ystoires du Premier 
Roy, etc., Part I., fourteenth century, Norman- 
French, £60: Hore B.V.M., avery fine illuminated 
MS., finished by the scribe, but unfinished by the 
illuminator, showing the development of the MS., 
French, fifteenth century, £1,160; Hore, by a 
French scribe and illuminator, 13 miniatures, late 
fifteenth century, £64; Horatius, Heinsii, Lugd. 
Bat., 1612, with MS. notes by the poet Boileau, 
£55; Hugo de Folieto, De Quibusdam tam Volu- 
cribus quam Animalibus que ad Exemplum Morum 
Divina Scriptura Commemorat, thirteenth century, 
68 drawings, £325; Chronique Generale dite de la 
Bourcachardiere, par Jehan de Courcy, fifteenth 
century, large illuminations, £1,420; Jehan de 
Flagy, Le Roman de Gerin le Loherens, thirteenth 
century, £82; Olivier de la Marche, CEuvres 
Poetiques, fifteenth century, with 77 drawings, £87 ; 
Lectiones Quedam et Collectz, fifteenth century, 
presumed to have belonged to Elizabeth of York, 
wife of Henry of Lancaster, £51; Martin le Franc, 
Le Strif de Fortune et Vertu party en Trois Livres, 
fifteenth century, large miniature, £200; Leges et 
Capitula, tenth century, £105; Aretin, La Premiere 
Guerre Punique, translacion en Frangois, 34 minia- 
tures, fifteenth century, £335; Original Letters 
and Papers relating to Mary Queen of Scots, 
£196; Merveilles du Monde, selon Solin, Gervaise 
et Plinius, translate en Frangois, 57 gouaches, 
£415; Six Miniatures, English or Northern French, 
thirteenth century, £390; Le Miroir Historial de 
France, large and small miniatures, fifteenth cen- 
tury, £410; Missale Romanum, richly illuminated, 
fourteenth century, {100; Missale Fratrum 


Minorum, Anglo-Norman, illuminated, fourteenth 
century, £148; Le Livre du Roy Modus, fifteenth 
century, 67 gouaches, £160; Chroniques de France, 
par Guillaume de Nangis, fifteenth century, 75 
gouaches, £110; Nicasius de Planca, De Precepto 
Prudentiz, fourteenth century, £95; Le Livre des 
Oisivetes des Emperieres, translate de Latin de 
Gervais de Cantorbery, fourteenth century, 51 
miniatures, £255; Les Ordonnances de Charles le 
Hardi (a notarial copy duly attested), finely 
illuminated, fifteenth century, £335; Der Junge 
Hertzog zu Brunentzwich, gedicht von Aug. Over- 
mytz, fifteenth’century, 12 original drawings, £270; 
Les Fables d’Ovide reduites a Moralite, fourteenth 
century, illuminated, £110; La Passion de Jesus 
Christ en Vers, par Jacques Le Lievre, sixteenth 
century, finely illuminated, executed for Francis L., 
£770; Le Roman de Perceval le Galois, par 
Chrestien de Troyes, thirteenth century, with an 
ancient ivory plaque in the binding representing 
the death of the Emperor Severus, £340; Gaston 
Phebus, Comte de Fois, Le Livre de la Chasse des 
Bestes, fifteenth century, painted with hunting 
scenes, £250; Psalterium Latinum, beautifully 
illuminated, perhaps by Giotto, fourteenth century, 
£1,530; Raoul Le Fevre, Recueil des Histoires de 
Troyes, 86 gouaches, fifteenth century, £131; 
Roman de la Rose, 76 miniatures, fourteenth 
century, £345; Roman du Saint Graal et de 
Merlin (by Robert de Borron), fifteenth century, 
32 miniatures, £560; Roman du Saint Graal et 
Lancelot du Lac (by Walter Map), illuminated, 
fourteenth century, £1,800; Letiquette des Temps, 
par Alexandre Sauvaige, finely illuminated, six- 
teenth century, £500; Speculum Humanz Salva- 
tionis, with drawings from which the ancient block- 
books were produced, fourteenth century, £395; 
Storia della Crociata del Otto Visconti, with 
Visconti and Sforza arms, fifteenth century, £155; 
Voltaire, Memoranda written in England, 1727, 
autograph MS., £61; Voragine, Legenda Sanc- 
torum, written by an English scribe at Doncaster, 
co. York, fourteenth century, £195; Legende 
Doree, translatee par Jehan de Vignay, fifteenth 
century, illuminated, £1,500. The total sum realized 
for the 628 lots in the sale was £33,217 6s. 6d.— 
Atheneum, June 29. 


s~ as 

Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold on 
Friday porcelain, objects of art, and decorative 
furniture, including the properties of the late 
Mrs. Freshfield, of Sussex Square, Hyde Park, 
the late William McKay, LL.D., of Dublin, and 
the Countess von Bothmer. The following were 
the more important articles: A pair of old Nanking 
sugar casters, painted with river scenes and figures, 
the tops pierced, mounted with silver rims, 94 
guineas (Duveen); a pair of Chelsea semicircular 
jardiniéres and pierced covers, painted with Nessus 
and Deianira, etc., and landscapes in oval panels 
on dark-blue ground, 5 inches high, 52 guineas 
(Lewis); a Chelsea scroll-shaped vase and cover, 
and pair of beakers, painted with birds and 
branches, 10} inches by 8 inches, 52 guineas 
(Lewis) ; a snuffbox of Dresden porcelain, painted 
with views and flowers, portraits of two ladies 
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inside, mounted with silver-gilt, 90 guineas (Phil- 
pot); a pair of vase-shaped ornaments of Battersea 
enamel, painted with views in panels, on turquoise 
ground, 10 inches high, 68 guineas (Stoner); an 
Arab glass candlestick, of inverted bell form, with 
bands of inscription in opaque blue enamel, 


10} inches high, 200 guineas Pa. a 
Saracenic bronze candlestick, of inverted bell 
form, engraved and overlaid with silver, with bands 
of inscription, 15 inches high, 12 inches largest 
diameter, fifteenth century, 55 guineas (Hall) ; 
a Chippendale mahogany cabinet, 114 inches by 
81 inches, 56 guineas (Daniell); and a Directoire 
clock, in drum-shaped case of ormolu, mounted 
with draped female figures, etc., in chased ormolu, 
22 inches high, 50 guineas (Philpot).— Times, 
July 8. 





AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


WE have received vol. xxxiv. (third series, vol. x.) 
of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, covering the session 1899-1900. Most of 
the contents are purely archzological, but the 
longest paper in the volume, by Mr. W. Rae 
Macdonald, is heraldic, and treats of the ‘‘ Heraldry 
of Elgin and its Neignbourhood.’’ This district is 
very rich in ancient ecclesiastical buildings, and 
sculptured coats of arms are conspicuous in their 
decoration. Mr. Macdonald’s very full notes, 
freely illustrated, will be very attractive to all 
lovers of heraldry. Of the archzological papers, 
the most important is an exhaustive, well-illustrated 
account, by Dr. Christison, of the ‘‘ Forts, Camps, 
and other Field-Works of Perth, Forfar, and Kin- 
cardine.’’ The ‘‘ Stone Circles ’’ in the last-named 
county and in part of Aberdeenshire are the subject 
of a report, with measured plans and drawings, by 
Mr. Fred. R. Coles. Several short papers treat of 
‘‘Cup-marked Stones’’—a fascinating subject to 
many antiquaries—in Perthshire, Italy, and India. 
Among the other contents of the Proceedings may 
be named a ‘Description of an Earth-House at 
Pitcur, Forfarshire,’’ by Mr. David MacRitchie ; 
‘* Anglo-Saxon Burhs and Early Norman Castles,’’ 
by Mrs. Armitage; ‘‘ Description of a Collection 
of Objects found in Excavations at St. Blane’s 
Church, Bute,’’ by Dr. Anderson; notes and 
notices by various writers on stone crosses in 
Sutherlandshire and in Ayrshire, and on various 
finds of interest. The volume is fully up to the 
level of its predecessors, and is, as usual, admirably 
produced and lavishly illustrated. 


From the Hampstead Antiquarian and Historical 
Society come the Tvansactions for the year 1899, 
containing a full report of the Society's proceedings 
and of the papers read at its meetings. The latter 
are of unusual interest. The literary associations 


in which the northern suburb is so rich are illus- 
trated by papers on ‘‘ Dr. Johnson in Hampstead,”’ 
by Mr. C. E. Maurice; ‘' Historic Constellations 
of Hampstead,’’ by Sir R. Temple; ‘‘ Hampstead in 
Literature,’’ by Rev. J. Kirkman ; and other local 
More purely antiquarian in interest is an 
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admirable and thorough paper on ‘‘ The Manor of 
Hampstead: a Sketch of Copyholds,’’ by Mr. 
George Maryon Wilson. Other contributions of 
note are ‘‘ The Morocco Pirates and their English 
Slaves,’’ a strikingly interesting paper by Mr. 
Budgett Meakin; and ‘‘ Monumental Brasses,’’ 
by Mr. A. Ridley Bax, F.S.A. Only 350 copies 
have been printed of the Tvansactions, which are 
produced in most attractive format, and copies can 
be obtained by non-members at the price of 5s. per 
copy, from the hon. secretary, Mr. C. J. Munich, 
8, Achilles Road, West Hampstead. 
os ay 

We have also before us the last two parts, dated 
March 31 and June 30 respectively, of the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. They 
contain the usual variety of notes and papers, 
including, among others, Dr. Wright’s ‘‘ Note on 
the Cross of Cong,’’ the reprint of which we 
noticed last month; ‘Extracts from the Old 
Corporation Books of New Ross,’’ by Colonel 
Vigors; ‘‘ Prehistoric Remains in North-Western 
Clare,’’ by. T. J. Westropp; ‘‘ The Christian Sepul- 
chral Leacs and Free-Standing Crosses of the 
Dublin Half-Barony of Rathdown,’’ by P. J. 
O'Reilly; and ‘‘The Goldsmiths’ Company of 
Dublin,’’ by H. F. Berry. 





LAA AAAAAAAAA AAA! 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. ; 


SociETy OF ANTIQUARIES.—¥une 13.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—Mr. Roland W. 
Paul read some ‘‘ Notes on the Heraldic Glass at 
Great Malvern Priory Church,”’ illustrated by a 
series of full-size and other drawings of the figures 
and shields remaining. Richard III.and HenryVII. 
are said to have been contributors towards the 
windows of the church, and representations of 
these Kings were formerly in the west and north 
transept windows. Of the numerous figures once 
existing in the church, and mentioned by Habing- 
don, the Worcestershire antiquary (1560-1647), in 
his MSS., six only remain, namely, those of 
Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., Sir 
Reginald Bray, Lord Robert de Braci, a member 
of the Besford family, another of the Braci family, 
and the remnant of a figure of Nicholas Devenysh. 
All are in tabards; the first two and the last named 
are in the north window of the transept, Robert de 
Braci’s effigy is in the upper tracery of the great 
west window, and the remaining two are in the 
great east window. A storm about 1720 partially 
destroyed the north window of the transept, and 
only small fragments of some of the other four 
figures are left, including a head of King Henry VII., 
a portion of the Queen’s crown, a head similar to 
that of Sir Reginald Bray, and other small frag- 
ments. The figure of Lord Robert de Braci wears 
a collar of SS. In addition to the figures in 
tabards is an interesting series of shields of arms ; 
their original positions can be ascertained with the 
help of Habingdon’s survey, but they are now 
scattered, some being in the clerestory, others in 
the west window, and others, again, in the north 
212 
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aisle of the presbytery. There are still twenty 
shields with the arms of Richard III., Ulster, 
Berkeley, Edward the Confessor, Westminster 
Abbey, Cowley, Ringhall and Bridges, Esteney, 
and others. In the nave clerestory there was 
formerly a kneeling figure of John Alcock, Bishop 
of Worcester 1476-86, with his arms. These arms 
are still to be seen at Little Malvern Priory Church, 
three miles away.—Mr. O. M. Dalton read a note 
on a Byzantine cameo with a remarkable type of 
the Annunciation, wherein the Archangel Gabriel 
is depicted as a naked cherub. He also exhibited 
photographs of some bronze vessels from Spain 
with Christian symbols of the Visigothic period.—- 
Dr. Monro submitted a report, as local secretary 
for Scotland, with special reference to the excava- 
tion of the Roman camp at Ardoch, and to the 
relics found in the hill-fort of Dunbuie and the so- 
called ‘‘ crannog'"’ at Dumbuck. These relics are 
of such exceptional character that Dr. Monro has 
convinced himself, after a careful consideration of 
all the facts of the case, ‘‘that the strange and 
novel objects of Dumbuck and Dunbuie are not 
genuine relics of the people who constructed and 
inhabited these habitations.’"—Mr. E. Henty ex- 
hibited some relics of the Bronze period found in 
the camp at High Down.—Mr. Peacock exhibited 
a pierced polished stone object found at Messing- 
ham, Lincolnshire, which Mr. Read thought was 
of Peruvian origin.—A theneum, June 22. 

June 20.—Sir J. Evans, vice-president, in the 
chair.—A paper was read by Professor E. C. Clark, 
of Cambridge, on the inscribed cippus discovered at 
Rome in 1899 under the so-called Japis niger.—Mr. 
C. Dawson exhibited two remarkable objects of the 
Bronze Age, of uncertain use, found near Brighton. 
—Sir Francis Barry exhibited a quantity of miscel- 
laneous antiquities found in the Thames and else- 
where.—Mr. Hartshorne communicated a note on 
the monumental effigy of Sir Oliver de Servington, 
about 1340, in Whatley Church, Somerset.—Sir 
J. C. Robinson exhibited a large shield of Limoges 
enamel, of late thirteenth-century date, with the 
arms of England and De Valence quarterly.—The 
Rev. C. V. Collier exhibited certain standard 
measures of length and capacity belonging to the 
town of Bridlington—Mr. W. Paley Baildon ex- 
hibited a brass figure of Cupid fished up at Peven- 
sey.—The Society's meetings were then adjourned 
to November 28.—Atheneum, June 29. 


25 % Se A 
Royat ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — General 
meeting, Wednesday, July 3.—Emanuel Green, 
F.S.A., hon. director, in the chair.—Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, D.S.A., communicated a paper on 
clay tobacco-pipes of the seventeenth century found 
at Bristol during recent excavations, and exhibited 
specimens presented to him by Mr. John E, 
Pritchard, F.S.A. The pipes bear upon the heel 
either the names of the makers or their initials, 
and these have been identified with the names of 
several burgesses, such as members of the Hunt 
family, who were admitted freemen of the city of 
Bristol in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Together with the pipes were found Bristol farthing 


tokens of 1652, a piece of Delft pottery dated 1647, 
and a brass seal-top spoon, all corroborating the 
dates of the pipes.—Mr. J. McAndrew read a paper 
on the early churches of Asturias, which was illus- 
trated by lantern slides prepared from drawings 
and ——- by Mr. J. C. Stenning. After 
the defeat of the Visigothic King Roderick by the 
Moors on the banks of the Guadalete, a.p. 711, and 
the subsequent withdrawal of the Christian leaders 
to the mountains of Asturias, a period of about 
fifty years elapsed before the dynasty was re-estab- 
lished at Oviedo. The first building of which any 
trace remains is the Camera Santa, or Holy 
Chamber, in the cathedral of that city, built for 
the reception of the relics which were carried north- 
wards after that battle, and probably only the 
sanctuary is of that early date. Almost simultane- 
ously the church of Santullano on the outskirts of 
the city was founded by King Troila (757-768), and 
remains very much as he left it, with the exception 
of some modern additions. The church of San 
Salvador de Val de Dios, some eighteen miles 
north-east, was consecrated A.D. 893. San Sal- 
vador de Priesca, consecrated A.D. 915, is very 
similar in plan and ornamentation to the preceding 
two. These three churches may be taken as form- 
ing a group distinct from others coeval with them. 
Santa Maria de Naranco, close to Oviedo, is sui 
generis —a parallelogram on plan, having the 
entrance from a porch on the north side, with 
arches carried all round the building, and the east 
and west ends screened off by an open arcade. It 
is questionable whether it was originally designed 
as achurch. The date, according to an inscrip- 
tion, is A.D. 848. Close by is the church of San 
Miguel de Lino, erected almost simultaneously. A 
few miles south of Oviedo is Santa Cristina de 
Lena, dating from the ninth century. It is cruci- 
form, with many buttresses externally. The walls 
of this church are said to be only 1 foot 9 inches 
thick. The Latin influence throughout all these 
buildings is very interesting and curious. The first 
three are basilicas in plan without any divergence, 
and Dr. José Caveda, in his Ensayo Historico 
(Madrid, 1848), points out the close analogy 
between these little buildings and the churches of 
Rome and Ravenna. Traces of work of the eighth 
and ninth centuries may be found in many other 
churches throughout this mountainous and most 
picturesque region.—Mr. Bunnell Lewis, F.S.A., 
read a paper on the antiquities of Toulouse. After 
a brief notice of the history of the city, he pro- 
ceeded to describe some of the most important 
monuments still existing there. Of the inscrip- 
tions, one is far more remarkable than the rest. 
It belongs to the Republican period and Consulate 
of Fufius, and commemorates the erection of a 
temple, and mentions the attendant priests who 
superintended the work. The words basis and 
solavium occur in it. Some explain them to mean 
a pedestal and sundial; others, with more proba- 
bility, a foundation-wall and terrace. The museum 
at Toulouse contains a collection of local antiquities 
richer than any other to be seen in France. Most 
of these come from Martres, near St. Gaudens, and 
during the years 1897-99 many discoveries rewarded 
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the efforts of the explorers. The paper was illus- 
trated by many engravings from the Album des 
Monuments du Midi de la France, and by a series of 
photographs which Monsieur Léon Joulin most 
kindly contributed. 
25 as EA 

A general meeting of the Royat Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF IRELAND was held in Galway on July r. 
The papers submitted included the following : 
‘‘The Shrines of Inis-no-Ghoill, Lough Corrib,” 
by the Very Rev. Jerome Fahey, P.P., V.G., Hon. 
Local Secretary, South Galway; ‘‘ The Antiquities 
of Ballinskelligs and St. Finan’s Bay, County 
Kerry,” by P. J. Lynch, M.R.I.A.I., Fellow, Hon. 
Provincial Secretary ; ‘‘ Askeaton and its Francis- 
can Friary,’’ by T. J. Westropp, M.A., M.R.LA., 
Fellow, Hon. Provincial Secretary ; ‘‘ Occupation 
of County Galway by the Anglo-Normans after 
A.D. 1237,"’ by H. T. Knox, M.R.1.A., Fellow; 
‘‘The Round Tower of Kilbennan, County Gal- 
way,” by Richard ). Kelly, B.L., Hon. Local 
Secretary, North Galway; ‘‘ The Ogam Inscribed 
Stones from the Royal Irish Academy’s Museum,”’ 
by Principal Rhys, M.A., D.Litt., Hon, Fellow, 
Professor of Celtic, Oxford University. The four 
following days, July 2 to 5, were devoted to excur- 
sions to the many places of interest in the vicinity 
of the Connaught city. 


~ 6s 
The summer meeting of the SussEx ARCH#O- 
LOGICAL SociETY was held at Midhurst on July 4. 
Visits were paid to Singleton, where short papers 
on the church, one of the oldest and most interest- 
ing in the county, were read by Mr. P. M. John- 
ston and Mr. Garraway Rice, F.S.A.; to Cowdray, 
Easebourne, and Cocking. At Easebourne some 
time was spent in the church and about the views 
of the old Priory, which were described by Mr. 
Johnston. The most notable features of the church 
are the monuments to Sir Anthony Browne, first 
Viscount Montague, and his two wives (this having 
been removed from Midhurst Church in 1851), 
and Flaxman’'s lovely marble memorials to two 
members of the Poyntz family. There is also, now 
much worn, a canopied monument of Sir David 
Owen, Knight-Baronet, a natural son of Owen ap 
Tudor, who married Catherine, widow of King 
Henry V. The Priory was founded in the thir- 
teenth century by John de Bohun, and its inmates 
were well-born or selected from gentle families, It 
continued to prosper and increase in lands and 
goods throughout the fourteenth century, and in 
1332 a descendant of the founder endowed it with 
more land. In 1441 Bishop Richard Praty ordered 
a visitation of the Priory, and the record of this in 
the Episcopal Registers states that the nunnery 
was in debt, and that this was principally from 
‘‘the costly expenses of the prioress, because she 
frequently rides abroad, and pretends that she does 
so on the common business of the house, but it is 
not so, witha train of attendants much too large, 
and tarries long abroad, and she feasts sumptu- 
ously, and is very choice in her dress, so much so 
that the fur trimmings of her mantle are worth 
1co shilljngs."’ 








The NorFotk AND NorwicH ARCHOLOGICAL 
Society held its summer meeting at Yarmouth on 
June 25. Many places of interest in the old town 
were visited, including some fine old houses on the 
South Quay that in past centuries formed the 


abodes of prosperous merchants. The first in- 
spected was the residence now occupied by Mr. 
Samuel Aldred, which was built in 1596, and pos- 
sesses an Elizabethan room, rich in old oak 
panelling, and with a fine moulded ceiling. In 
one of its apartments, according to tradition, the 
death of Charles I. was determined upon. Then 
the party passed to No. 54, South Quay, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Horatio Fenner. This house was 
built in 1595, according to a date appearing on the 
magnificent carved overmantel of the dining-room, 
which is lined throughout with oak wainscot very 
richly carved and in excellent preservation, never 
having been painted. This room has also a fine 
pendant moulded ceiling, divided into compart- 
ments. A large open kitchen at the back of the 
house is also lined with wainscot in panels, with a 
huge carved stone mantel and an antique oaken 
linen press. Both rooms are exceedingly interest- 
ing, and were greatly admired. The front of the 
house, like many more along the Quay, is of cut 
flints, but encased with modern white bricks. The 
house undoubtedly has a history, but Mr. Fenner 
has not been able to trace it further back than 
about 1670. The next halt made was at a most 
unpretentious dwelling in Row 117. In the lower 
room is a rich and elegant pendant ceiling, exhibit- 
ing in the centre compartment the arms of James I. 
The pendants at the intersections of the ribs are 
singular, each having on one side an angel with 
extended wings. In the upper chamber there is 
also a rich ceiling profusely adorned with fruit and 
flowers. In the course of the day a paper on an 
“Ancient Royal Shooting-box in Norfolk’"’ was 
read by Mr. Walter Rye. 


~ s 


The members of the SuRREY ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Society visited Croydon in June, and under the 
guidance of Dr. J. M. Hobson, of Addiscombe, and 
Mr. John Corbet Anderson, the local historian, 
were conducted round the Whitgift Hospital, the 
Old Palace, and the Parish Church. At the Hos- 
pital, finished in 1599, Dr. Hobson read an inter- 
esting paper on the subject of the fabric, a fine and 
massive specimen of Elizabethan domestic archi- 
tecture, the lower outer walls being 2 feet in thick- 
ness, and the woodwork oak. As the building is 
doomed to make way for local improvement, more 
than usual interest was taken in the survey and 
inspection of MSS. and relics by the visitors, who 
regretted the possibility of the demolition. The 
Palace and the Parish Church were afterwards 
visited, Mr. Anderson reading papers dealing with 
the history of both. 


s¢ +s 
The annual meeting of the WILTSHIRE ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL Society was held at Trowbridge on 
July 8 to ro. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical atid to 
book-buying readers.) 


RECORDS OF THE BorouGH OF LEICESTER, 1327- 
1509. Edited by Mary Bateson. Vol. ii. 
London: C. J. Clay and Sons, Cambridge 
University Press, 1901. 8vo.; pp. Ixxxii, 523. 
Price 25s. net. 

This second volume of extracts from the archives 
of the Corporation of Leicester reflects continued 
credit on the editor, and well sustains the good 
reputation achieved by its predecessor. The 
records included in this volume (1327-1509) are 
sharply divided by a long and unfortunate gap 
of some seventy-five years’ duration. From 1380 
to 1455 there is but a single dated borough record. 
From 1380 to 1465 all records of the proceedings of 
the Merchant Gild are lost. But the archives that 
are yet extant on each side of this gap abound in 
interest. Henry, Earl of Lancaster, who succeeded 
his rebel brother Thomas in 1324, is a prominent 
figure in these records, for he was often resident 
at Leicester Castle. The Earl was at the head of 
the Royalist party as guardian of the youthful 
King, and head of his Council, whilst the disaffected 
party was under the rule of Queen Isabella and 
‘* Le Mortimer,’’ as he is here called. The Mayors’ 
accounts abound in payments made by the borough 
to the King and his suite and to the Earl and his 
suite. The Earl, when residing at the castle, was 
a heavy charge to the town by reason of the con- 
siderable presents that were made him at the chief 
annual feast; but there was abundant compensa- 
tion in the particular privileges obtained by 
Leicester. 

Accounts of the governing body of the town, 
of the crafts, and of the Gild of Corpus Christi, 
are ably given in the introduction, where Miss 
Bateson shows a scholarly acquaintance with 
municipal government. Wedo not agree, however, 
with all her surmises, For instance, the hasty 
generalization from certain gild entries that the 
old chroniclers’ accounts of the awful ravages of the 
Black Death of 1349-50 are exaggerated is certainly 
a blunder. The death-roll of the clergy in and 
around Leicester, from the episcopal registers, 
prove its fearful severity. 

Much light is thrown on the inner life of the 
borough. Every effort was made to preserve the 
peace within the town in days when civil tumults 
were frequent. In 1335 men were forbidden to go 
in armour by night or day within the walls. In 
1412 it was ordered that no weapons were to be 
carried save in support of the mayoral authority, 
but knights and squires might have their swords 
borne after them by attendants. Countrymen were 
directed to leave their swords and staves at their 
inns when they came into Leicester, except when 
they purposed to use them in “‘ supportation ’’ of 
the Mayor. There was a tariff of fines for making 


frays, with or without bloodshed. An affray within 
sight of the high cross (that is, the market-place) cost 
the delinquent, if blood was shed, 6s. 8d., and 
3s. 4d. without bloodshedding. There were like 
fines for affrays anywhere in the town on market- 
days. On ordinary days and outside the market- 

lace you could draw blood for 3s. 4d., or have a 

loodless disturbance for 1s. 8d. 

The sanitary precautions were singularly good 
for the times. No townsman was to allow any 
‘‘muke or corrupcion’’ to lie before his door, nor 
to cast it out by day or night within the four gates 
or in the four streets of the suburbs, but was to 
‘‘ voyde hit forthe into the fylde from thecourse of the 
peple,’’ under pain of imprisonment. Each house- 
holder was bound to keep the streets clean, each 
man before his place. The town officials some- 
times met with resistance in enforcing bylaws. 
In 1357 John Saleyn, goldsmith, was charged before 
the Mayor with unjustly flogging the town crier, in 
conjunction with his son James, because he took 
their pigs wandering in the streets to the general 
nuisance. John denied the charge, but acknow- 
ledged James’s delinquency, and pledged 2os. if 
ever he should trespass again. 

The lists of members of the Merchant Gild intro- 
duce us to a variety of occupations, some of which 
require and receive explanation. ‘‘ Le spicer,’’ 
‘‘le coteler,’’ ‘‘ fristor,’’ ‘‘ whittawere,’’ ‘cissor,"’ 
or ‘‘tabernarius,’’ are obvious; but such terms as 
‘‘frereman’’ (servant of the friars), ‘‘samitere'’ 
(maker of samite, a rich silk stuff), ‘‘ breveytour "’ 
(a letter-carrier), ‘‘belleyetere’’ (bell-founder), 
‘‘nedelere ’’ (needle-maker), and ‘‘ elymaker’’ 
(oilman), need exposition. The most interesting 
entry in the list of members of this gild occurs in 
1366-67, when ‘‘ Magister Johannes qui informat 
pueros '’ (schoolmaster) was enrolled. 

On March 26, 1477, the Common Hall chose 
nineteen persons, with two beadles to rule them, 
as players of the next Passion-play. 

We have never before opened a volume so rich 
in illustration of English municipal life. It ought 
to have been better indexed. 

% * * 
DoMESDAY AND FEUDAL STATISTICS; WITH A 
CHAPTER ON AGRICULTURAL STATIsTics. By 
A. H. Inman. London: Elliot Stock, 1g00. 
8vo.; pp. xl, 161. Price ros. 6d. 

It is simply impossible in the space at our com- 
mand to attempt to do justice to this remarkable 
volume. The book is not one for the general 
reader, nor, indeed, for the airy theorist on feudal 
matters. It contains a mass of details and calcula- 
tions, the importance and value of which it is diffi- 
cult to overestimate. A full and careful analysis 
of Domesday statistics is followed by a very close 
study of statistics connected with feudalism—the 
statistics of tenures, taxes, land-measures, and 
military service. A third chapter, equally closely 
worked and full, on agricultural statistics, completes 
the work. Mr. Inman wisely devotes a consider- 
able amount of space to tabular illustration, and 
prefixes the book with a detailed epitome of its 
contents, a full index to its forty-three tables, 
chronologically arranged, and a further and com- 
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plementary statistical index to the text, arranged 
chronologically and by subjects. Into a compara- 
tively small space Mr. Inman has managed to pack 
an amazing amount of matter, laboriously acquired 
and carefully set forth in detail. Some of his conclu- 
sions will no doubt be called in question—“‘ hides "’ 
and ‘ carucates,’’ and the like are subjects prolific 
of discussion—but no student can afford to neglect 
the facts and figures with which the book is 
crammed. 
* *K * 

THe GAMES AND DIVERSIONS OF ARGYLESHIRE, 

Compiled by Robert Craig Maclagan, M.D. 

2 plates. London: David Nutt (for the Folk- 

lore Society), 1901. 8vo.; pp. vili, 270. 

The Gael is resourceful in the matter of games 
and diversions, and Dr. Maclagan, to whom nothing 
of Highland lore is unfamiliar, has been at great 
pains to unearth every form of entertainment 
practised within the wide bounds of his rugged 
shire. School games, men’s games, forfeits, dance 
games, puzzles, tricks, popular rhymes, games of 
marbles, tops, balls, knives, skipping-ropes, shinty 
—all are here described with their local variants. 
So full of play is the westland Gael that he has 
a ‘‘game of the grave,”’ and, for aught we know, 
dies with the intention of continuing his exhaustless 
series of exercises in the other world. Seldom has 
the Folklore Society done a better stroke for its 
instruction and entertainment than it did in inviting 
so well qualified an exponent of Highland lore as 
Dr. Maclagan to collect and discourse on a theme 
so fruitful, and carrying with it so vast a body of 
mingled tradition and modern influence. If one 
misses anything in the compact volume, it is the 
historical vouchers for those types of entertainment 
which are really ancient. For instance, the meagre 
note on tossing the stone or the hammer might 
have been enriched by the mention of the accom- 
plishment of James I. of Scotland as beyond 
common in that art. ‘‘Ultra communem usum 
hominum lapidis jactor et mallei projector’’: so 
Abbat Walter Bomer described that ill-fated Prince, 
who, by the way, played tennis also, a game not 
noted here, and therefore presumably not used in 
Argyle. One turns with interest to the bagpipe 
stories, but finds them tame. Curling we cannot 
find. Conspicuous is the percentage of games 
common to Lowlands and Highlands both. Make- 
believe is the child’s heritage, whatever his kindred. 
May its shadow never grow less! 

* *K 
St. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM AND THE GIL- 
BERTINES. A History of the Only English 
Monastic Order. By Rose Graham. With 
illustrations. Lendon: Elliot Stock, 1901. 
Demy 8vo.; pp. xii, 240. Price 7s. 6d. 

By the publication of this scholarly and, to 
Englishmen, most interesting biography, Miss 
Graham has placed the student of hagiology under 
a real obligation. To the majority of Englishmen 
to-day the name of St. Gilbert and his Sempring- 
ham canons will seem strange; yet a time was when 
both were famous all up and down the country. 
Thus, if the result of Miss Graham’s labour comes 
to nothing more than to bring again this name, 





once so revered in England as the founder of the 
only English monastic Order, to the remembrance of 
his countrymen, it will not have been in vain. To 
have brought together to so complete an issue the 
mere scraps of information lying about here and 
anywhere (outside Dugdale) of the life and order 
of Sempringham's saint is to have accomplished a 
task worthy of all praise. How wide a field the 
authoress has traversed is amply evidenced by the 
sources quoted in the numerous footnotes. The 
information collected on the founding, dissolution, 
and after-career of the various priories will be of 
real service to the students who shall come after, 
for not only has the writer brought under review 
original documents, but has investigated in some 
instances on the spot itself, which has led to the 
addition of illustrations, plans, etc., of considerable 
interest and value. One naturally hesitates to find 
fault with work so well done, but it strikes us as a 
little curious that so careful a student of history as 
the authoress has shown herself to be should have 
omitted all reference to the relations of St. Gilbert 
with the saintly Carthusian, Bishop Hugh of Lin- 
coln. The Bodleian MS. of the saint’s life (Digby, 

360) proves that the founder of Sempringham had 

not only met with St. Hugh, but that shortly before 

his death he deferred to the Bishop’s judgment 
on some points concerning the constitutions of the 

Gilbertine Order. Again, a short chapter on the 

so-called ‘‘double’’ monasteries, as that of Sion 

and the Flemish beguinages, would have added yet 

further value to the volume.—H. P. F. 

* * x 

THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY: ENGLISH 
TopoGRAPHY, Part XIII—Warwickshire, West- 
moreland, Wiltshire. Edited by F. A. Milne, 
M.A. London: Elliot Stock. 1901. Demy 
8vo. ; pp. xii, 388. Price 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Gomme'’s useful abstract of the topographical 
contents of the old Gentleman's Magazine is nearing 
completion. As in preceding volumes, the contents 
vary greatly in value. Of the three counties in- 
cluded in this volume, ably edited by Mr. Milne, 
Wiltshire occupies the most space, but the Warwick 
section will probably be found of the most general 
interest. The notes here collected touch upon the 
Civil War and other historical associations of the 
Midland county, and of course Stratford occupies 
a prominent position ; but more important, = S, 
are those relating to family history and to heraldic 
matters. Not a few heraldic records here carefully 
noted have long since been destroyed. The West- 
moreland notes are few but interesting. The Wilt- 
shire section is very full. Under Fonthill and 
Old Sarum will be found many notes of interest. 
Church customs, municipal customs, guild records, 
local legends, turf figures, medicinal springs, and 
much family and church history, are among the 
contents of this attractive volume. 

*x* Kk * 

THE REALMS OF THE EGYPTIAN DgaD. By A. 
Wiedemann, Ph.D., ‘‘ The Ancient East.” 
London: D. Nutt. 1901. 8vo., pp. 68. Price 
Is. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

With this work Mr. Nutt begins the issue of a 
new series of short and popular but scientific 
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studies of recent discoveries and investigations as 
bearing especially upon traditional views of early 
Eastern history. The English translation in each 
case is by Miss Jane Hutchison. If subsequent 
issues are as good as the little book before us, Mr. 
Nutt will be entitled to be congratulated on a new 
and great service in the popularization of the re- 
sults of scholarly research. Professor Wiedemann’s 
study of a most fascinating subject is thorough, and 
deeply interesting. The translation is excellent, 
and there is a most useful bibliographical appendix. 


ok 
We have received The Inquest of David; facsimile, 
text, translation, and notes, by J. T. T. Brown 
(Glasgow : Morison Brothers. Price 1s, net). This 
pamphlet, a very thorough piece of work, is 
worthy of Mr. Brown’s reputation. The Inquest 
is the earliest document relating to Glasgow, and 
concerns the early possessions of the church of 
that city. It relates the foundation of the See of 
Cumbria; the election of the first Bishop, St. 
Kentigern ; the decay of the church; the coming 
on the scene of David, ‘‘ Prince of Cumbria ’’— the 
brother of Alexander, King of the Scots—and the 
restoration of the bishopric. Mr. Brown follows 
the capital ey ae facsimile of the Notitia 
with a brief but illuminating introduction, then 
gives the Latin text and the translation in parallel 
columns, and concludes with a number of excellent 
notes. The pamphlet should have attractions for 
visitors to Glasgow, not only on account of its 
archzological value, but as an interesting and 
attractive souvenir of the Exhibition. 


x kK * 

The Reliquary for July is as readable and as well 
illustrated as usual. Among the most attractive 
articles in an excellent number are ‘‘ Celtic Bells 
with Ornament,” by J. Romilly Allen, Mr. Heneage 
Legge’s notes on ‘' The Villages and Churches of 
the Hundred of Willingdon in Sussex,’”’ and 
‘‘ Lights of Other Days,’’ by F. R. Coles, which 
deals with old-time light-holders rather than with 
the lights themselves. The frontispiece to the 
Genealogical Magazine for July is the new Royal 
Cypher, which is plain but effective. The contents 
of the number include ‘‘ Badges: How do they 
descend ?’’ by A. C. Fox-Davies; ‘‘ Royal Descent 
of the Arnolds of Rugby,’’ by Lionel Cresswell ; 
and ‘‘The Arms of Ireland,’ by Sir T. Grattan 
Esmonde, Bart. The Architectural Review for June 
is lavishly illustrated. The pictures which accom- 
pany an article on recent ‘‘ Excavations in the 
Forum"’ are specially interesting. We note that 
in future this admirable magazine is to be con- 
ducted by an advisory editorial committee, and 
the price will be reduced to sixpence. The 
changes will take full effect with the October 
issue; but the July number, which contains a 
freely illustrated article on ‘‘ The Architecture of 
‘Coriolanus’ at the Lyceum Theatre,’’ is issued 
at the reduced price. 

x * * 

We have also on our table the Architects’ Magazine 
(June); the East Anglian (June); Fenland Notes and 
Queries (July), with an interesting note on ‘‘ The 
Drainage of the Great Level,’’ including a tran- 
script of an inquisition taken in A.D. 1438 by the 


Commissioners of Sewers; Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries (July); the first three numbers of the 
Rambler, as revived, not unsuccessfully, by Mr. 
Herbert Vivian; Miligate’s Handbook to Reculver 
(Herne Bay: W. F. Millgate, rrice 3d.), a useful 
little guide, written and illustrated by B. C. 
Dexter; and the Annual Report of the United States 
Museum (Washington: Smithsonian Institution) 


for 1898. 


Correspondence. 


—<>—_— 


MASTER JOHN SCHORNE (ante, p. 244). 
To THE EDITOR. 


Your correspondent will find a very complete 
account of this personage in three papers by the 
late Rev. Dr. Sparrow Simpson, in vols. xxiii. and 
xxv. of the Journal of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, wherein Schorne’s full-length portrait is 
depicted in two page illustrations, taken respec- 
tively from the rood-screen at Suffield, Norfolk, 
and from one in private hands, but believed to 
have belonged originally to the Abbey of Bury 
St. Edmunds. Each exemplifies the boot legend. 

T. N. BRUSHFIELD, M.D. 





A REPORTED FIND AT EXETER. 
To THE EDITOR. 

My love of antiquarian lore has been much 
excited of late by reports that a bottle had been 
found at Exeter with the inscription moulded on it 
of ‘‘ Joshua Wood, 1695.’’ I have written and 
inquired in many quarters, but can get no satisfac- 
tory reply. Even the editor of the Exeter Gazette 
seems to contemn the matter, inasmuch as he did 
not deign to notice my appeal, although accom- 
panied by a stamped envelope! I feel quite sure 
some of your able correspondents would help me 
in testing the authenticity of the report; hence my 
venturing to ask you the favour of the insertion of 
this letter in the Antiquary. 

THOMAS WINTER Woop. 

Paignton, Devon, 

July 1, Igor. 





NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of hooks sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would write to the Editor stating the subject and 

nner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions 0, 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 











